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FOREWORD 
N 


Language is a psychological and physiological activity 
of man. No two persons are alike in this respect. For this 
reason the constant change and diversity are the inherent 
essentials of the nature of language. This unbelievable di- 
versity is backed up quite interestingly by the universality 
‘of language. Wherever man lives, he speaks. Language 
is that which is SPOKEN. No community can be pointed 
out that does not possess a developed speech. Language 
runs in the blood of all human beings. The use of language 
is so automatic for a man that it becomes his second nature. 
The ties between a man-and his language are so strong that 
the two cannot be separated from each other even when 
keeping silence. 


f 


Language is so much related to our life that we cannot 
afford in the modern age of ‘Language and Contact’ to 
ignore the study of the nature of language. Mr. K.K. Shri- 
vastava has done a brave attempt to deal with the subject 
in useful details. English language is privileged to have a 
very high place among over three thousand languages of the 
world. The medium and base used by Mr. Srivastava are 
potent enough to fetch a good many readers for his book. 
The usefulness of the book is increased by the inclusion of 
the necessary points regarding literature also in it. 


Head of the Department R.C. MEHROTRA 
of Linguistics, ; 
Ravishankar University, 


Raipur (M.P.). e 


PREFACE 


Why I took such a hard task in my hand as to write on 
the nature of languages? The subject as well as the idea is 
new and rather difficult. Such a topic and such a thought 
strikes us with its newness, but I am not after novelty. I 
have written because of the great necessity I felt to put the 
ideas which pressed me hard. 


In olden times there were fanatics of religion. In the 
name of religion men were killed and burnt alive. Cities 
were put to flames; there were massacres in the name of reli- 
gion. Even women were raped in the name of religion. 


Now similar things are done in the name of language. 
Our naturally hostile provinces, their disputes and the dis- 
integration all are fruits of this ‘linguistic religion’, There 
is constant strife and trouble all around us. There are lin- 
guistic riots. People fight under the banners of Bengali, 
Punjabi, Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Telugu and English. But there 
is none to fight against poverty, unemployment and starva- 
tion. 


Persons who fight and kill each other, I am sure, know 
nothing about the science of languages. These “Bhasai 
Pande” priests of languages are not the real knowers of lan- 
guages in the same way as the priests of religion who insti- 
gated the wars of religion were not the knowers of God and 
religion, even the religion they professed. As religion is 
blameless, so are the languages. The light of a torch bright- 
ens our dark path, but with the help of the same torch w 
and robbery is also committed. There is nothing to blame 


in the torch itself, 


Cx) 


The period in which we are living is actually an age of 
hate, misunderstanding and un-understanding. In reality, 
understanding is the second step of sympathy. We proceed 
to understanding after sympathy, automatically and natural- 
ly, as we come to misunderstanding after hate. It is hate 
which gives birth to misunderstanding. 


How fruitless and insane all this is! It is in fact des- 
tructive. Languages are scientific in their formations not 
political. As the plants and vegetables of different regions are 
different, they are so according to the environment and the 
atmosphere and the earthly surroundings of the place. They 
most suit where they grow. As the bodily structure of the 
birds, insects and animals are according to the demands of 
the environment in which they live, so is the structure of the 


languages determined according to the conditions in which 
they develop. 


Further, language is adjusted to society by the society 
itself, the same adjustment as there is in the biological world. 
As the mind of nature is active in the construction of life, 
so is the mind of society active in the construction of langu- 
age. Societies and races are different in their natures, so 
are their languages. Different races have different talents 
which others lack. So each language has some good quali- 
ties, certain excellence in certain fields, where she is sup- 
reme and matchless; none can stand with her there. This 
is true of all languages—Hindi, Urdu, English and Sanskrit. 
They are all queens in their own fields. 
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Vital Conception of Nations 


Loneius described great literature as the echo of the great 
soul. How true is this definition of literature and how all 
embracing. As Man is, so is his literature. It cannot be 
other than Man. The heart of the Man is there in his litera- 
ture. It is in fact the essence of Man. The great Urdu 
poet Jigar Muradabadi used to say: “Only a good man can 
be a good poet.” This was the belief of Wordsworth 
also. 


“The echo of the great soul”—this saying of Longinus 
can be applied to nations as well. As the nation is, so is 
its literature. The nature of literature is akin to the people 
who have produced it, of whom it is, from whom it has 
come. 

There is a soul in every nation, just as there is a physical 
body which is the length and breadth of the nation, its coun- 
try with all its rivers and mountains and natural resources. 
Every nation has a soul and the literature of the nation is 
its echo. The individualities of nations are felt with their 
differences. These differences form their individualities. 
Because of these, they make us believe, compel us to feel 
that they are there, that they have their own existence. 

This individuality must not be forgotten, and the truth 
is that it cannot be forgotten. Their qualities remind us 
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2 Nature of Languages 
of their individualities. Certain peculiarities separate them 
from others. They are not mixed, they have their distinctive- 


ness. Their characteristic qualities make them like indivi- 
duals. 


Persons of different nations are different in their ways. 
They are different in their bodily structures as well as 
mental make-ups. Their surroundings are different. Their 
temperaments are different. Different types of capacities 
are developed in different nations. Each one have qualities 
which others have not, Different ideas form in our mind 
when we think of different nations and their people—certain 
ways of living, certain habits, which make them different 


from others, come to our mind. They are unique in this 
sense, 


There are some qualities attributed to one and other 
qualities attributed to others. People say French are such, 
English are such, Russians are such; and such are Indians, 
Persians and Arabians, and so on, They are different na- 
tions with different manners and different habits. 


“I confess that I do feel the differences of mankind, na- 
tional or individual.” Charles Lamb in his Essay, “Imperfect 
Sympathies” tells us that we cannot be indifferent, or be in 
the same mental Position with the inhabitants and nationals 
of the other parts of the world as we are with our own peo- 
ple or feel as we fee] with our own people. 


These differences make us feel differently; they make 
us think differently. In this essay Lamb talks of different 
Species of man. There he talks of Scotchmen and their na- 
ture, their habits and qualities, he talks of Jews and Negroes 
and others—how he feels with them, how they are, how they 


behave. He mentions manners and habits very peculiar of 
them. = 


Emerson says: “Look at the unpalatable conclusions 
of Knox in his “Fragments of Races”...a rash and ün- 
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satisfactory writer, but charged with pungent and unforget- 
table truths....”. Every race has its own habitat. 


Tt is undeniable that inhabitants of the different parts of 
the world have something with them, which is very particu- 
larly their own. It is felt and known by all who observe 
and perceive. And these qualities have their impact on 
their literature. Their literatures have their stamp; the seal 
of their nature is on their literature. 


To make this difference clear, I will give you some in- 
stances from the reminiscence of sister Nivedita. How she 
felt when she came to India and saw Indian Life. How 
strange she felt with the people, with their manners and be- 
haviours. How they evaluated life, how they lived, said 
their prayers, their manners, and their philosophies of life. 


She writes, “I was very much struck by the strangeness 
as well as the dignity of some of the Indian conceptions 
which I now heard of for the first time. The very newness 
of those metaphors and of the turn of thought made them 
an acquisition. 

There was the tale, for instance, of the saint who ran 
after a thief with the vessels he had dropped in his fear of 
being discovered, and cast them all at his feet crying, “O 
Lord, I knew not that thou wast there: take them, they are 
thine: pardon me, thy child.” 

And again of the same saint, we heard how he describ- 
ed the bite of cobra, when at night-fall he recovered by say- 
ing, “A messenger came to me from the beloved.” There 
was the inference again that the Swami (Vivekanand) him- 
self had drawn from the mirage in the desert. Fifteen days 
he had seen it and taken it always to be water. But now 
that he had been thirsty and found it to be unreal, he might 
see it again for fifteen days, but always henceforth he would 
know it to be false. The experience to which such achieve- 
ments had been possible, the philosophy that could draw 
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some parallel between this journey in the desert and life, 


were all such as would seem to be an invitation to under- 
stand. 


These allusions show the strange feelings which come 
to mind on contact with persons of a different civilization. 
How the mind is perplexed and bewildered with the newness 
of life. How strange it all seems! At the same time it 
throws light on the nature of the people. The differences 
of which I have talked in the beginning are’made clear. We 
begin to feel that there are differences. And these differen- 


ces, positive and negative, both, make the nation’s indivi- 
duality. 


Just as the individual author is in his literature, which 
is the outcome of his mind and heart and the expression of 
him and his personality, so is literature the expression of 
the individual nation. The whole nation is there with its 
past and present and even future, in the form of its aspira- 
tions. The current of its personality flows there, unchecked 
and unhindered. No literature can be without the sense 
of the past of the country; it cannot be isolated from 
this current of the past; it is to carry out that current 
further and further. Apart from it any literature cannot 
live. How can a man shake off the environment and the 
tradition of his nation while producing real and genuine 
literature? How can he shake off the past of the nation? 


Whoever cuts himself from this current is nowhere. He is 
lost; his fate is sealed, 


“The poet must be aware that the collective mind is a 
mind which changes, and that this change is development 
which abandons nothing ‘en route’; and he must learn that 


this mind is much more important than his 


own private 
mind!” 


Yet the difference between the present and the pa: 
is that the conscious present is an awareness of the past +: 
a way and to an extent which the past’s awareness of its 
cannot show. The full meaning of this on the spiritual) 1 
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is explored in four Quartets. Now Eliot concludes: “What 
is to be insisted upon is that the poet must develop or pro- 
cure the consciousness of the past and that he should con- 
tinue to develop this consciousness throughout his career; 
ultimately this awareness of the past..... later developed in 
a new way....is what makes the poet acutely conscious of 
the present. Then, with the aid of the famous catalyst ana- 
logy, he defines the process of depersonalization for the poet, 
which is related to the sense of tradition. Thus he defines 
the relation of poetry both to the mind of the past and to his 


own private mind: in subordinating the latter to the former, 
he is subordinating the temporal to the permanent.” The 


poet’s work is “to develop tradition, to renew it by his own 
creative talent and sensibility.” 

We find in Britain and America what we don’t find in 
India, Persia cr Arabia. The same is true with literature; 
we find in English Literature what we don’t find in Hindi, 
Persian or Arabic literature. Living and doing and thinking 
is different in every nation. We find a new environment, a 
new heaven and a new earth everywhere. The very air 
which we breathe seems strange. Life is of a different sort. 
All these differences which are hidden or obvious, make them 
seem different from others. They are seen and felt different 
in nature and manners. And when we think of the nation 
personified, it is an individual, with all his stark indivi- 
duality right there. He speaks a different language, talks of 
the ways and values of life in a different way. His method of 
dealing is his own, not others’. His philosophy is his own, 
not borrowed. He thinks with his own brain, and thinks 
differently and originally. He thinks in his natural way, 
thinks what suits him, befits him and his environment. His 
being is according to his environment. He is in harmony 
with his own nature. He is the child of the nature in which 
he is born, All the geographical and climatic differences 
are inherent in him. All the qualities of the earth in which 
he is born, in which he plays in his childhood, spends his 
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manhood, are inherent in him. He cannot be isolated from 
the Mother Earth; and the truth is that he is never isolated. 

The Mother Earth makes an Arab with all his qualities 
an Arab, an Englishman, an English, a French, a German, 
a Hindu and an Afghan, what he is. The Mother Earth 
makes us with her own parts. Everyone is there with the 
qualities of the Earth. Mother Earth makes us in her own 
image. We resemble her every inch. It is Mother Earth 
who speaks in us, acts in us and thinks in us. 

Essence of life is in literature. Indian life is in Indian 
literature; English life is in English literature. So it is true 
with every mode of life and its literature respectively. So it 
js with German life and German literature, French life and 
French literature and Arab life and their literature. They 
are there in the literature with all their subtleties and vital- 
ities. You can feel them, you can see them in their literature. 
They think there, they talk there and act there. You recog- 
nize them, and say somewhat in wonder ‘So there you are!’ 


They are everywhere in their literature. They pro- 
nounce in their own way. Their literature smells of them, 
as garments have the smeils of the wearers. Literature is 
intimatzly related to society. Viewed as a whole a body of 
literature is part of the entire culture of a people. The char- 
acteristic qualities that distinguish the literature of one group 
from that of other, derive from the characteristic qualities 
of the group. Its themes and problems emerge from group 
activities and group situations, and its significance lies in the 
extent to which it expresses and enriches the totality of the 
culture. It is an integral part of the entire culture, tied by 


a maze of connections with every other element in the cul- 
ture. 


Society influences literature in many ways, and the con- 
nections of literature with society are integral and pervasive. 
In fact, the range of social influences on literature is as broad 
as the entire range of operative social forces. The prevail- 
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ing system of social organisation, including the class struc- 
ture, the economic system, the political organization, and 
the deeply-rooted institutions are all there. The dominant 
ideas, the characteristic emotional tone, the sense of the past, 
and the pattern of the future, the driving aspirations and 
‘myths’ and their relation with the contemporary realities— 
these too are there. There is nothing in the compass of 
social life that does not play its part—small or large, direct- 
ly or by deflection, immediately or by steps removed—in 
giving literature the impress of the sorrounding world.” 


Literature is never other than the society. It is of the 
society, for the society, and by the society. Literature has 
the fragrance of the society. What kind of society is that? 
—ask this question and you will find the answer in the kind 
of literature it has. What is the nature of these people?— 
and you will find the answer in their literature. Or you can 
change the order. You read their literature minutely and 
with an open mind and, then you will know the people. This 
rule is applicable to all nations, Indians, English, Germans, 
or Persians. Understand their nature, and their literature 
is clearer to you. You will find this true, more and more, 
when you progress in the study of their literature. Their 
face is faint at first but then it is clearer. At last their face 
is quite clear to us, it shines with all the radiance that it has. 
The face shines there with the index of their heart. They 
become visible, inwardly and outwardly, as a thing transpar- 
ent. Society is transparent in the literature. Literature it- 
self is transparent like plain glass through which we see the 
society. 


2 


Language : 


The Natural Child of the Race 


Socwærms and Literatures, Societies and their languages res- 
pectively, are co-related. Any description, and analysis of 
language without the description and analysis of the society 
from which it springs, is a fallacy. The man who has turn- 
ed his eyes away from the society and talks of its language 
only is not trustworthy. He can never grasp the truth about 
language, can never touch the soul of the language. And 
without the touch of the soul, everything which follows is 
wrong. The description, as such, is of little value and throws 
no light on the subject. 

I will try to deal with languages on this basis, the prac- 
tical and solid base. I will try to see the soul of the society 
first, and then the nature of the language is easily known. 
This revelation is only possible through the revelation of the 
soul of the society. To observe the mind of the society — 
of what temperament is it, what is its natural direction, its 
natural flow of thought, its natural bent—the first thing is 
that we must come in touch with its language and try to feel 
it in our mind, we must penetrate in the inner depths of the 
language through a sort of sympathy. 

I will talk of Hindi, Urdu, Sanskrit, and other langu- 
ages to reveal their inner nature, to lay bare their character- 
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istics and qualities and to make them felt as living things. 
The facts in the formation of the languages, which were at 
the root of them at the time of their formation, are still active 
in them. I will start from India. I will talk of Hindi and 
the Hindus, as the language and the people are inseparable. 
Will Durant writes in the ‘History of Civilization’, about ~ 
India: 

Saints seem more abundant in India, than elsewhere, so 
that at last the visitor feels that they are a natural product 
of the country: But nowhere else has the yearning for 
philosophy been so strong as in India. With the Hindus, 
it is, not an ornament or a recreation but a major interest 
and practice of life itself; and sages receive in India the 
honour bestowed in the West upon men of wealth or of 
action. What other nation has ever thought of celebrat- 
ing festivals with gladiatorial debates between the leaders 
of rival philosophical schools. We read in the Upnishads 
how the king of Videha, as part of a religious feast, set 
one day apart for a philosophical disputation among Yaj- 
navalkya, Asvala, Artabhaga and Gargi, (The Aspasia of 
India). To the victor the king promised—and gave—a 
reward of a thousand cows and many pieces of gold. It 
was the usual course for a philosophical teacher in India 
to speak rather than to write. Instead of attacking his 
opponent through the safe medium of print, he was expect- 
ed to meet them in live debates and to visit other schools 
in order to submit himself to controversy and questioning. 
Leading philosophers like Shankara spent much of their 
time in such intellectual journeys. Sometimes, Kings 
joined in these discussions with the modesty becoming a 
monarch in the presence of philosophers, if we may credit 
the reports of the philosophers The victor in a vital de- 
bate was a great hero among his people as a general return- 
ing from the bloody triumphs of war.” 


Sister Nivedita writes: “It was my first morning in a 
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Hindu home. I had arrived at dawn, tired and dusty after 
days of railway travel and had lain down on a mat spread on 
the floor to sleep. Towards eight o'clock, the thought of 
my tea basket brightened my despair, and I hurried eagerly 
to open and secure its refreshment. Suddenly a little boy 
stood before me like a young avenging angel. His great 
brown eyes were full of pain and surprise, such as only a 
child’s face ever adequately shows. He did not know much 
English and spoke deliberately laying terrible emphasis on 
each word, ‘Ha-ve....you....said....your.... prayers?” 
He said.” 


The language shaped in such an atmosphere cannot be 
but spiritual in its innermost nature as well as in its outer na- 
ture. That is its literature. The inner nature of the langu- 
age is the language itself. It springs with all the qualities of 
the persons who form and give birth to it. From the soil it 
has everything of the soil. Everything of the nature of the 
land is with the language during formation. The environ- 
ment is like clay. All their habits, manners, temperaments, 
were worked upon. They were like threads, while the cloth 
of language is in the formation. 


Language cannot be other than these small strings. if 
the language is an earthen pot, society, with all its manners 
and behaviours, its philosophy and works is clay. Whatever 
is there in the society, good and bad, is there to serve as clay. 
How can be the language of such people as the Hindus, who 
are so spiritual in their lives, be other than spiritual in nature! 
The very air of India is filled with spirituality, so the language 
formed in such an atmosphere, and by such people, is spiri- 
tual in nature and temperament, outwardly and inwardly. It 
has been spiritual all along. Language takes the direction of 
the thoughts of the society. If the society is interested in 
spiritual things, if it lives a spiritual life and meditates much 
upon the Spirit, then the nature of its language will also be- 
come spiritual. That society’s language will be much ad- 
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vanced in the sphere of spirit and philosophy and religion. 
The language will become a fit medium for spiritual thinking 
and teaching, because of the need which is much pressing 
on that society. 


Language is the handmaid which serves the master. The 
master is society; language serves the purpose of the master. 
Language expresses his thought, his living and his doing. As 
the society demands, so becomes, the language. If the so- 
ciety demands that she should best perform the work as a 
proper medium for his spiritual life, so she becomes spiritual 
in her very nature. New words are coined to express philo- 
sophy and religion. Every progress is in this direction of 
the mind of the society. What a man thinks long, he be- 
comes, it is said. Similar is the truth with society and with 
language. What society thinks long, so has its imprint on 
its language. 

If on the other hand the society is more attached to the 
needs of this world, if the temperament of the society is 
earthly, if it thinks much of daily needs, of this practical 
world, and wants that the language should fulfil this need, 
the latter becomes a proper medium for that purpose. Then 
the language becomes matter of fact and of daily routine. 
Automatically, it becomes such. Words are coined and 
given shape and edge to fulfil this task properly. 

“I regard the Ramayana of Tulsidas”, says Gandhiji, “as 
the greatest book in all devotional literature.” 

Songs of devotion as written by Tulsidas, Surdas, and 
Mirabai cannot be written in any language other than India’s, 
because no nation is so saturated with devotion as India is. 
Hear also the devotional songs in Persian and Arabic. That 
feeling of devotion, that spiritual emotion, never comes in 
them as it comes by hearing the devotional songs of saint- 
Poets like Tulsidas, Surdas, and Kabir. The feelings, so 
pure, so innocent, so devotional, so delicate and soft, can 
never come in those languages. It is only because these coun- 
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tries were not so spiritual in their lives as India was and still 
is. The atmosphere was not so spiritual as in India. 


Ghalib, the great Urdu poet, compiains: 
aaa gt gmiel ae vt aay 
aadi agi fata AAT TS SAT 

Her chand ho mushahidae-haq ki guftgu, 
Banti nahin hai bada-o-sagar kahe baghaiv. 


Even when we have to talk of spiritual things, we can- 
not do without mentioning ‘piyala’ (cup) and ‘sharab’ (wine). 
Ghalib, the great poet and free ‘thinker, realized this in his 
language, which had to borrow all its imagery from Persian. 

This constant mention of ‘saki’, ‘piyala’, ‘sharab’, ‘maya- 
khana’ and ‘paimana’ diverts the attention from devotion. 
The simplicity, purity, innocence and delicacy which are 
found in Hindi ‘bhajans’ (devotional songs are called ‘Bhajan’ 
in Hindi) become far, far away. 


Here is a song of saint-poet Surdas. The song is in its 
translation in English by Sister Nivedita with a note by her: 
O Lord, look not upon my evil qualities, 
Thy name, O Lord, is same sightedness; 
By thy touch, if thou wilt, thou canst make me pure. 
One drop of water is in the sacred Jamuna 
Another is foul in the ditch by the road side. 
But when they fall into the Ganges, 
Both alike become holy. 
One piece of iron is the image in the temple, 
Another is the knife in the hand of the butcher. 
But when they touch the philosopher's stone, 
Both alike turn to gold. 
So Lord, look not upon my evil qualities, 
Thy-name, O Lord, is same sightedness. 
Make us both the same Brahma. 


(“We have here the Indian conception of same-sighted- 
ness, and perhaps its devotional significance is nowhere in- 


terpreted as in the Hindi song of Surdas which is here repeat- 
ed as a nautch girl was heard to sing it in a Rajput court. 
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: Literally, make us both the same Brahma, that is let the 
singer—low dancing girl as she may be,—become one with 
God himself in the supreme essence, Brahma. The theolo- 
gical conception here is so difficult for western readers that 
I have preferred to use the simpler alternative translation also 
furnished by my master, Swami Vivekanand”.) 


Similarly when the songs of devotion are sung’ in Eng- 
lish, the bird of mind is caged in the worldly desires and is 
unable to soar in the sky of infinite Brahma or God. The 
wall of finite is always there; the worldly desires, hopes and 
longings, are there. Only when these are discarded, do we 
enter the realm of the infinite. The flame of devotion burns 
brightly and steadily only when the wind of desires and hopes, 
of earthly things, do not blow. When the singer’s feet are 
kept on the world’s desires and hopes, how can he soar in 
the infinite sky. As the Indians are the interpreter and 
lover of soul and Atman, they think of the world beyond or 
think of the inner world of mystery. They are seekers of 
the kingdom within. They want to know the inner reality 
of things. What is inside the show of life. What is the 
reality underlying these things of the world. They say these 
Outer things are unreal and reality is hidden, and we must 
grasp the inner reality. This world is ‘Maya’; we must not 
be deluded by this ‘Maya’. They are the seekers of God. 
This world is not of much importance for them. They seek 
reality behind these outer shows of life: 
More than all else do I cherish at 
heart that love which makes me 


to live a limitless life in this world. 


It is like the lotus, which lives in the 


water and blooms in the water, 
yet the water cannot touch its reach. 
It is like a wife, who enters the fire 
at the bidding of love. She burns 
and lets others grieve, yet never, 
dishonours love. 
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This ocean of the world is hard to 
cross. Its waters are very deep. 
Kabir says: ‘listen to me, O 
Sadhu, few there are who have 
reached its end’. 


As the Hindus are of this world within and world be- 
yond, English are of this world. They are quite opposite in 
this way. As the Hindus think much of the world within 
and the world beyond, the English think of this practical 
world, in which they live and act. They love this world; they 
don’t want to think that this world is delusion. They take 
it to be real. They love it with all their heart. It is said 
that once Emerson said to his friends when he was going to 
catch a train, “Certain philosophers say that time is unlimit- 
ed and infinite but the train departs after ten minutes. I 
must hurry or the train will leave the Station”. He said all 
this laughingly; others also laughed. Here is a practical 
view of life. The English and American people are of this 
world. They have also tried to make it better to live. Their 
thoughts were absorbed with this world. Their nature is of 
this type; they were, and still are, the lovers of the earth and 
earthly things. Their nature is earthly, so is the nature of 
their language. It is brought up, fostered and developed 
among earth loving people. They ruminated and brooded 
on this world. Their thoughts were the thoughts of the 
world. So is their language the language of this world. 
Worldly activities were the main things with them and the 
language had to fulfil this demand. Their language is the 
matter of fact language in nature, as Hindi is the spiritual 
language in nature. In English, there is the progress of 
science and the sciences of this world. It is the product of 
this atmosphere, and it has all the qualities of this atmo- 
sphere. The quality of English is this that it is the language 
of world’s actions, world’s thought. It serves the necessities 
and demands and pressure of life better than other languages. 
It can carry on the work of this world better. If we think 
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of this world, talk of this world, this language is a better 
medium, because it is the product of the practical world, of 
daily life, and the necessities of this world. This language 
is more fit for the subjects of this world, as the other was 
more fit for the subjects of philosophy and a fit instrument to 
sing of soul. 


The devotional songs of Hindi make us forgetful of this 
world. This world of senses is left behind. The soul tran- 
scends the heights of spiritual world. And as she ascends 
more and more, the world and its possessions, sO desired, so 
valuable once, become smaller in importance. The things 
which appeared so lofty and great, become pigmies in com- 
parison. All lose their importance; wealth, power, name, 
fame, all become useless things. A sort of detachment is 
created in the mind. These things of attachment pull and 
push the mind from the seat of devotion. They don’t leave 
the mind for a single moment to meditate upon God. When- 
ever the mind tries to concentrate, they come and say “Get 
up and come with us.” Because of this reason, in Hindi 
much importance is given to detachment from this world 
‘Tyaga’, unattachment has a very high place in Hindi litera- 
ture. These devotional songs strike at the root of attach- 
Ment, Without this the flame of devotion flickers and then 
Vanishes, 


Jo mohi Ram lagate meethe 


Tav navras shatrash, rash anras hoi jate, ` 
Sab seethe. 


Tulsidas 


“Had I got the least attraction for the Lord, all other 
attractions, would have disappeared.” 


At another place in the Ramayan, the great epic, he 


Writes: 


“Jehi Jane jag jai herai”. 


m 
The world is vanished when one knows god. 
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Here is a song of Meerabai. 
I have been granted the name, 
O, it is wealth and jewels to me. 
My true teacher has given me a priceless thing, 
In his kindness, he has owned me. 
The accumulated treasure of life after life, 
Have I got by losing every thing of this world. 
It cannot be consumed; no thief can steal it; 
Day by day it grows in volume. 
The true teacher is the rower of the boat of truth, 
Which takes one across the ocean of this world. 
Mira joyfully sings the praises of her lord, 
Girdhar Nagar. 

These songs have the same spiritual effect, the same 
power to make men God intoxicated, as nature has on the 
mind of men. They put the soul in touch with Over-soul, 
present and inherent in all the world. We feel the touch of 
God, the touch of ‘Atman. We feel the presence of some- 
thing which is our own, yet hidden. We feel the nearness to 
God. The over-soul shines brightly around us, and in us 
also, when we hear them. We are with God. It is said 
that when Wordsworth used to see nature in its serene and 
calm mood, he was in ecstasy. He was lost in deep medita- 
tion; bonds of body and mind were all vanished and his 
soul was one with the infinite soul. These devotional songs 
have the same effect on many of us. It is related of Chaita- 
nya Mahaprabhu that when he used to hear the songs of 
Vidyapati (Madhava ham parinam Nirasha), he lost his 
senses. So was the effect of these devotional songs on Ram- 
krishna Paramhansa. Whenever he heard the songs of thes? 
Saint-poets, he was in ecstasy. Many reached in ‘Samadhi’ 
the conditions of mind described by Wordsworth through 
these songs:— 

That serene and blessed mood, 

In which the effections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep, 

in body, and become a living soul: 
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While with our eye made quiet by the power, 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


These ‘Bhajans’ are the most important factor of devo- 
tion in Hindu worship. ‘Kirtan’ and ‘Bhajan’ are the means 
of salvation for this age. The devotion by ‘Bhajan’ is popu- 
larized by almost all great saints. It was popularized by 
Tukaram, Narsi Bhagat, Chaitanya, Guru Nanak and by 
Meerabai, and Sahjobai . 


Kabir says: 


The River and its waves are one surf: 
Where is the difference between 

The river and its waves? 

When the wave rises, it is the water; 
And when it falls, it is the same 
Water again. Tell me, Sir, 

Where is the distinction? 

Because it has been named as wave, 
Shall it no longer be considered as water? 
Within the Supreme Brahma, 

The worlds are being held like beads, 


Look upon that rosary with the eyes of wisdom. 


Thus Hindi is more devotional and spiritual, English 
More earthly and matter of fact and stately. Urdu, Persian 
and Arabic are more sensual. 


_ _ The English are men of the w 
it is said in English, ‘His body left 
Say ‘his soul has left the body.’ 


body; we give importance to soul. 
Important; for us soul is more important. Even the phrases 


and ways of speaking and proverbs reveal the temperament 
of the people. $ They expose to us the soul of the society. 

due to the love of this world and 
d these forces to make 
nefit of man, for meet- 


d luxury. 


orld. When a man dies, 
the ghost? In India we 
They give importance to 

For them body is more 


Their love of science is 
the forces of the world. They studie 
them useful and serviceable for the be: 
ing his necessities for his comfort an 
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How the people in the west waged war against nature! 
Nature which was adverse to them, blocked their way in 
many ways. How from one victory to another over nature, 
they have made progress in science and technology! Now 
nature serves them. They have harnessed steam and heat 
and electricity for their benefit. They checked the powers 
which are so powerful. Now earth and sky and ocean have 
become useful things. 


In Watsons’ beautiful poem, ‘the Dream of Man’, man, 
undaunted by the picture of his humble origin, says: 
“This is my loftiest greatness, 
To have been born so low, 


Greater than Thou, the ungrowing | 
Am I that forever grow. 


From glory to rise unto glory 

Is mine, who have risen from gloom 

I doubt if Thou knew'st at my making 
How near to Thy throne I should climb 
Over the mountainous slopes of the ages 
And the conquered peaks of time.” 


By these victories they have enriched man. Man’s pos- 
Sessions are increasing more and more, day by day. How 
many things of comfort and luxury have they bestowed? 
Their attempts are always to make this world a more happy 
place to live and to make life full of joy, to make men 
happier. They concentrated on earthly life, man on earth 
and the society. They made man happy by their new in- 


ventions and discoveries. This mind of their's has its effect 
on their literature. 


Matthew Arnold said: “Poetry is the criticism of life.” 
By which he meant, “literature is the criticism of life.” If 
we agree with Arnold we can say there is criticism of life in 
every literature. Even if we don't agree fully with Arnold 


we will have to realize that literature is of life and it says 
something or everything of life. 
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There is criticism of life in every literature, but here is 
also some differentiation according to the quality of litera- 
ture, and the quantity of the literature produced. We find 
that every literature is an ‘expert’ in one field, that is, every 
literature has chosen one phase of life in which she is adept. 
They have mastered in different spheres, where they are sup- 
reme. i 


Every literature has a dominion of its own, of which she 
is the queen, the sole ruler. None can stand with her there. 
In English literature criticism of life is on earthly basis; it is 
the criticism of earthly life. In Hindi literature criticism is 
of spiritual life. In Urdu, Persian and Arabic, it is of sen- 
sual life. In human nature these three natures are combin- 
ed, and each literature has chosen a field. 


Thus Hindi literature represents ‘Sattwa’, English litera- 
ture represents ‘Rajas’ and Urdu, Persian and Arabic repre- 
sent ‘Tamas’, These literatures express these three natures 
which are inherent in man. The human nature is made up 
of all three ‘Gunas’. It is the combination of these three. 
The man who crosses these three Gunas, these three natures, 
becomes ‘Triguna Tita’, becomes one with God. 

Nanak Leen bhaye Govind Sang, 
Jyon pani sang pani. 

Nanak has become one with God as a drop of . water 
mixes in the ocean. 

We read in the Bible: 

I and my father are one. 
à da miast war UAaRTIKAIE a 
à ia =e aq a | 
aa vata afate acg AT THAN RN 
7ih ch. The Gita. 

“And as for the secondary subjective aspects of nature, 
that is ‘bhavah’ (states of mind, affections, desire, movements 
Of passion, the reactions of the senses, the limited and dual 
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play of reason, the terms of the feeling and moral sense, etc.,) 
which are ‘sattwic’, ‘rajasi? and ‘Tamsic’, they are verily 
from one, but I am not in them, it is they that are in me.” 


(What again is meant by saying that the Divine is not 
in the Becomings, the forms and affections of the lower na- 
ture, even the ‘sattwic’, though they all are in his Being? In 
a sense he must evidently be in them, otherwise they 
could not exist. But what is meant is that the true and 
supreme spiritual nature of the Divine is not imprisoned 
there: They are only phenomena in his being, created out 
of it by the action of the ego and the ignorance. The ignor- 
ance presents everything to us in an inverted vision and at 
least a partially falsified experience. We imagine that the 
soul is in the body, almost a result and derivation from the 
body, we so feel it. But it is the body that is in the soul and 
a result and derivation from the soul. We think of the spirit 
as a small part of us, the Purusha who is no bigger than the 
thumb in this great mass of material and mental phenomena, 
in reality, the latter for all its imposing appearance is a very 
small thing in the infinity of the spirit. So it is here, in 
much the same sense. These things are in the divine rather 
than the divine being in these things. This lower nature of 
the Three ‘gunas’ which creates so false a view of things, im- 
parts to them an inferior character, which is a ‘maya’, @ 
power of illusion, by which it is not meant that it is all non- 
existent or deals with unrealitics, but that it bewilders our 
knowledge, creates false values, envelops us in ego, mental 
sense, physicality and limited intelligence, and there conceals 
from us the supreme truth of our existence. This illusive 
‘maya’ hides from us the Divine that we are, the infinite and 
imperishable spirit. If we could see that the Divine is the 
real truth of our existence, all else aiso would change to our 
vision, assume its true character, and our life and action 
acquire the divine values and move in the law of the divine 
nature. 


B.C.E R T., West Benga 
Di ae QSA 
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faftraaaiatha: adfa aaa | 
Aiea afaa area: TATA N gI N 
7th ch. The Gita. 


ite T ka aae ia a becoming which are of the na- 
| at at pa 7 whole world is bewildered and does 
| ble. as Supreme, beyond them and imperish- 
aat @ar wat aa aN swat! 
Aaa Fo grà aaa ata Flee 
7th ch. The Gita. 

“This is my divine ‘Maya’ of the ‘gunas’ and it is hard 
to overcome; those cross beyond it who approach me. 

It is itself divine and a development from the nature of 
the Divine, but the divine in the nature of god; it is ‘daivi’, 
or if you will, of the Godhead, but of the Godhead in its 
divided, subjective and lower cosmic aspects, that is, ‘sattwic’, 
rajasic’ and ‘tamasic’. It is a cosmic veil which the God- 
head has spun around our understanding; Brahma, Vishnu 
and Rudra have woven its complex threads; the Shakti, the 
Supreme nature, is there at its base and is hidden in its every 
tissue. We have to work out this web in ourselves and turn 
through it and from it leaving it behind us when its use is 
finished, turn from the gods to the original and supreme 
Godhead, in whom we shall discover at the same time the 
last sense of the gods and their works and the innermost 
Spiritual verities of our own imperishable existence! ‘To me 
who turn and come, they alone cross over beyond this 


Maya’.” 
the Gita 


The Message of 
ae Shri 


AS “interpreted by 

j Aurobindo: as 
rishna in a parable character- 
^- Once a man was travel- 
to a certain city. The path 


| -  Paramhansha Shri Ramk 
| ised ‘Sattwa’, ‘Rajas’, and ‘Tamas 
ling through forest, he was going 
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for that city was through a dense jungle. When he was pass- 


ing through it, suddenly three robbers came up and they 
seized him. They looted him, took all his cash and valuables. 


He was bereft of every thing. Now the robbers were think- 
ing what to do with the man. One of them who looked most 
villainous of the three rose his voice in anger. With his 
eyes red with anger he said, kill him at once, there is nothing 
to pity or to leave him alive. On this the second who look- 
ed a little gentler, said, no, no, why kill the poor fellow, leave 
him alive, spare his life. But we must bind him with a rope. 
Bind him with a rope, his feet and hand both. This much 
must be done. It is needful and necessary. But the third, 
the gentlest of the three, took pity on him and said, no, no! 
Look how he trembles and how he weeps. I cannot bear all 
this, the poor fellow. He took the man with him, led him 
through the jungle and when they came near the city, he 
said to the traveller, “now the city is in sight. You can see 
the towers and buildings of the city after some time. It is 
nearby. You go by this path, and it will lead you there. 
You will reach there in no time. I am going, then, good- 
bye.” The traveller was so touched by the kindness of the 
man that he insisted that he should come with him. He said, 
“You were so kind and took compassion on me. You are my 
life-giver, and I have a great regard and respect for you. I 
am so grateful to you. Please come and let me do some thing 
beneficial for you. Have something from me when I reach 
home.” The traveller beseeched him, much, but the robber 
did not agree. When the traveller pressed him much, he 
explained, “I am a robber. If I enter the city, the guards 
will catch hold of me, and they will put me in jail. The 
king will sentence me to death. So my accompanying you 
is impossible.” The traveller passed alone through the road, 
alone with a heavy heart. . 

Now the man who said, ‘kill him’, and was going to kill, 
was ‘tamas’. It is the cause of ruin, he works. for the des- 
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truction of others. The man who said ‘don’t kill but bind him 
with a rope’, was ‘rajas’. He binds the man. It is not so 
harmful or so destructive, yet it checks man from walking 
towards his spiritual goal. It is an hindrance. When it 
prevails in man, he is lost in the shows of the world. Greed 
and Just are in his mind. The last, the man who led the 
way through forest, is ‘sattwa’. He is a man full of compas- 
sion and pity; he makes us free. He is the benefactor and 
preserver and a guide through this dense forest of the world. 
It leads us to the city of bliss. He can show us the way to 
that city, but he has no entrance there. Beyond the domi- 
nion of these three ‘gunas’ is the kingdom of bliss. 


These three natures remain until one realizes the self. 
To the saint who is self-realized or who is ‘atmadarshi’, they 
do not exist. He is ‘Trigunatita’, beyond these three ‘gunas’. 
But for others they are; they govern the nature of them. So 
for the majority they are real. In Gita it is said that “Among 
thousands of men one here and there strives after perfection 
and of these who strive and attain perfection, one here and 
there knows ME in all the principles of my existence.” 


The truth is revealed to very few; for the majority it is 
unknown and unfelt. They live in the realm of these three 
‘gunas’, ‘sattwa, rajas, and ‘tamas’. These are inherent in 
every normal man. In some ‘sattwa’ prevails and the other 
two natures are dominated; they are ‘sattwic’. ‘Rajas’ and 
‘tamas’ are there, but don’t appear. They are hidden and 
Can appear at any time, when they get an opportunity. In 
‘Tajasic’, ‘rajas’ dominates and other two are dominated. In 
‘tamasic’, ‘tamas’ is all powerful and the rest are very weak 
but not dead; they can appear. The saying goes that a bad 
Man is not entirely bad; there is something good in him. There 
are some good particles present (from the very formation) 
in the construction of his being. There are some elements 
of good in his construction. He is not altogether bereft of 
those good qualities. They are hidden, but they can be 
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arisen. And so History has proved that many bad and 
wicked persons, even robbers, have turned saints. So hap- 
pens with Valmik and many others in other countries. Even 
in our ordinary life we see that at one time ‘rajas’ prevails, 
at another, tamas prevails, and still at another, the wave of 
‘sattwa’ is in high-tide. This we observe in our own life, and 
this is human nature. 


Hindi and Sanskrit literature reveal one part of this ` 
human nature and describe it. English exposes and descri- 
bes the other part of human nature; Urdu, Persian, and 
Arabic reveal, describe and sing of yet another part. Each 
language has its importance in the fulfilment of the cause of 
description and revelation of human nature. Each has its 
offering for the human race, and each offering has its im- 
portance. Each expresses in detail one phase of life better 
than others. f 


In English the earthly life is well expressed. 
“For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 
On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires. 
‘E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries 
Even in our ashes live their wanted fires. 
T. Gray 
In English literature, man has centred all forces and 
reasoning on life, to express and expose it on practical basis, 
an earthly basis. So we have here a very minute descrip- 
tion of heart and feelings and workings of man as a man 
living in the world; where at one time balmy breeze blows 
slowly cheering the heart and body, giving fragrance and 
hope. Man’s heart is kindled with hope and desire and love- 
He feels there is paradise on earth. At another time all is 
swept away; every thing is finished—all hopes, desires and 
love. The taper of life is about to blow away in the tempest 
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of sorrow which has encompassed man and his life. On 
every step he stumbles, falls, yet rises again, and moves with 
a heavy heart and on legs 2s though made of wood. Disas- 
ter has come upon life. The star of fate is dim; all life is 
shattered. This attachment, this love of life, is the ground 
on which works like ‘Othello’ and ‘Hamlet’ and Macbeth fos- 
tered. And on this ground worked Shelley, Keats, and 
Byron, and many others like Dickens and Hardy and Thac- 
kerey. 

Revelation in Hindi and Sanskrit is on philosophical 
and spiritual basis; in English it is on practical basis, on 
earthly basis; in Urdu, Persian, and Arabic, it is on sensual 
basis. This is the nature of revelation in the different langu- 
ages. 

Read the poetry of Hafiz, Roomy, Sadi, Ghalib, Meer, 
Jigar and Firaq. How delicately have they touched on the 
life of emotion. How many colours, emotions have, they 
have measured, they have gone into the depth of every emo- 
tion. : 

aan sigt wan for wg at eT E! 

& aa faa N eat ot g safeat Rau 
Mate louho kalam chhin gai to kya gam hai. ; 
Ki khoone dil men Duboleen hain ungliyan maine 


Says Faiz Ahmad Faiz: 
ed away my pen 


‘No sorrow if the tyrants have snatch 
and paper (the most valuable property of poets). For I 
ave dipped my fingers in the blood of my heart. 
, At other places they strike us dumb with the subtlety of 
feelings. It is a sort of realization of some truth. When we 


Tead 
med godt att ara Wi ate A gat 
aite ga yar ad gt at Fo Gat Wi ag 


i 1. 
Muddten guzarin teri yad bhi aayee Nne hamen. 
uchh aysa bhi nahin. 


r gaye j k i 
Aur tujhe bhool gaye hon to —Firaq Gorakhpuri 
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Strange is it not? though for a long time I remembered 
you not even. And yet it is not so, for that I have not for- 
gotten you either. 


Or how strange love is. How mad and lunatic: 


wa AS gat dar g ami aafaa | 
Ba aad A He wie waa g aana N 
Jab koi hasin hota hai sargarme navazish, 
Us vaqt vo kuchh aur bhi aate hain siva yad. 
—Jigar 
Whenever any lovely face tries to attract me, your re- 
membrance torments me all the more. 


Thus life is best expressed and understood with all its 
content, when we love all these literatures, and under- 
stand life through them. All literatures should be loved. 
The feeling of disdain for any one is harmful and 
dangerous. When we hate other languages or literatures, it 
is as if we shut the window before us and refuse to see the 
world, as it is. We make ourselves unable to peep through. 
Our perceptions and conceptions are marred. The real 
understanding is denied to us. We deprive ourselves of the 
totality of knowledge which is essential for us all. 


When we try to know of the spirit and acquire spiritual 
knowldge, Sanskrit and Hindi are best. When we try to 
know and feel of the things of the world and worldly life, 
English is the best. And when we try to know of the life 
of passion and feelings, when we try to understand sensual 
life, Persian, Arabic and Urdu are the best. 


Spirit, and mind, and heart—these are the three aspects 
of man. One expresses the spirit best, the other, the mind and 
the last, the heart. Let us see all, feel all and know all. Let 
us know the whole. Knowledge of the whole is real know- 
ledge; the understanding, which is partial, is no understand- 


ing. Let us, therefore, know life as a whole through the 
help of all these, 
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“Much has been said and written about the sensuality 
of Mohammet’s religion, more than was just. The indulgen- 
ces, criminal to us, which he permitted, were not of his ap- 
pointment; he found them practised, unquestioned from time 
immemorial in Arabia. What he did was to curtail them 
and restrict them, not on one but many sides.” 


Carlyle 
O beautiful boy of Seeraj 
Take my heart in thy hand 
For the mole on thy cheek 
I will give Sammarkand Bukhara— 
—Hafiz 


_ Urdu, Persian and Arabic literatures are saturated with 
Wine and love. 


How long, how long, in infinite pursuit 
Of this and that endeavour and dispute? 
Better be merry with fruitful grape 
Than sadden after none or bitter fruit. 
* 3 

And Davids, lips are lock't; but in divine 
Highpiping ‘pehlevi’, with wine, wine, wine. 
Red wine—the nightingale cries to the rose 


That yellow cheek of hers to incarnadine. 
* 


* * 
You know, my friend, how long since in my ho 
For a new marriage I did make carouse: 
Divorced old barren reason from my bed 
And took the daughter of the wine to spouse. 


use, 


3 


Human Nature : Reflected 
in Literature 


The one remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven's light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly, 
Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. ..Die 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek 
Follow where all is fled’...Rome’s azure sky, - 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak, 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


Excrpr God, the Divinity, the Atman or self, all is false, 
ephemeral; we have to hold that reality. We must live in 
Godhead. We must grasp the thing which is real and per- 
manent. We must not run after shadows. Stay in our own 
self. 

In the previous chapter, I said that Hindi is ‘sattwic’, 
English is ‘rajasic’, that is, stately, and Urdu, Persian and 
Arabic are ‘tamsic’. To make clear what is ‘sattwa’, what 
is ‘rajas’ and what is ‘tamas’ and their qualities and effects 
respectively, I quote from The Gita. 


aa ae PaaeanantarTaaraaT | 


gada aaa ae aia aaa N gU 
14th ch. The Gita. 
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light allel eo = purity e its quality a cause of 
no disease or monidi eu ria stat pomy produces 
y or suffering in the nature; it binds by 
attachment to knowledge and attachment to happiness, O 
sinless one. , 
wait teens fafe Joana | 
afaa aaa aAa fga N vN 
l4th ch. The Gita. 
a ‘Rajas’, know thou, has for its essence attractions of 
liking and longing; it is a child of the attachment of the soul 
to the desire of objects. O Kaunteya, it binds the embodied 
spirit by attachment to works: 
agaaa fafe wet mifa | 
sanae faafaa aaa AIA Us Ul 
14th ch. The Gita. 
But ‘Tamas’, know thou, born of ignorance, is the de- 
luder of all embodied beings; it binds by negligence indolence 
and sleep, O Bharata: : 
ad ge dwala wr: Af ART 


amaaa g aa: HATS daada WSN 
14th ch. The Gita. 


‘rajas’ to action, oO 


‘Sattwa’ attaches to happiness; 
d attaches to 


Bharata. ‘Tamas’ covers up the knowledge an 
negligence of error and inaction. 
eHeaATATHATTT eA nafa aa | 


UH ma THERA TA: AeA THEAAT UI Zo n ; 
14th ch. The Gita. 


‘ajas; and 
ered ‘sattwa’ 
ttwa’ 


having overpowered 


Now ‘sattwa’ leads, 
having overpow 


t 
tamas’, O Bharata; now ‘rajas’, Te 
and ‘tamas’; and now ‘tamas’, having oyerpowere 
and ‘rajas’: i 

adany gsf STATA | 1 


aia qar aat faanfsad aafaa, eN a 
14thcke The Gila, 


AS 


a 
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When into all the doors in the body there comes a flood- 
ing of light, a light of understanding, perception and know- 
ledge, one should understand that there has been a great 
increase and uprising of the ‘sattwic guna’ in the nature. 
“The intelligence is alert and illumined; the senses quicken- 
ed, the whole mind satisfied and full of brightness and the 
nervous being calmed and filled with an illumined ease and 
clarity, ‘prasada. Knowledge and a harmonious ease and 
pleasure and happiness are the characteristic results of 
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‘sattwa’. 
YA: FATE: PATIRA: EIRT | 
qaaa sara faz ATA RN 
14th ch. The Gita. 


Greed, seeking impulsions, initiative of actions, unrest, 
desire. . .all this mounts in us when ‘rajas’ increases. 


“Tt is the force of desire which motivates all ordinary 
personal initiative of action and all that movement of stir 
and seeking and propulsion in our nature which is the im- 
petus towards action and works, ‘pravritti’, ‘rajas’, then, is 
evidently the kinetic force in the modes of nature. Its fruit 
is the lust of action, but also grief, pain and all kinds of 
suffering, for it has no right possession of its object. Desire 
in fact implies non-possession and even its pleasure of ac- 
quired possession is troubled and unstable because it has no 
clear knowledge of how to possess, nor can it find the secret 
of accord and right enjoyment. All the ignorant and passion- 
ate seeking of life belongs to the ‘rajasic’ mode of nature.” 


agassa faa carat ae Ta wl 
andaa sree aag gaza 1 23 N 
i 14th ch. The Gita. 


Nescience, inertia, negligence and delusion—these are 
born when ‘tamas’ predominates, O joy of the Kurus: 


It is the darkness of ‘tamas’ which obscures knowledge 
and causes all confusion and delusion. Therefore, it is the 
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Opposite of ‘sattwa’, for the essence of ‘sattwa’ is enlighten- 
ment, ‘prakasha’, and the essence of ‘tamas’ is absence of 
light, nescience, ‘aprakasha’. But ‘tamas’ brings incapacity 
and negligence of action as well as the incapacity and negli- 
gence of error. Inattention and mis-understanding or non- 
understanding, indolence, languor and sleep belong to this 
guna’. Therefore, it is the opposite too of ‘rajas’; for the 
essence of ‘rajas’ is movement and impulsion and kinesis, 
Pravritti’ but the essence of ‘tamas’ is inertia’ ‘apravritti’. 
Tamas’ is inertia of nescience and inertia of inaction, a 
double negative.” 


aaraa ala Tat TA ga TI 

saada anal wasaa FT! oll 

14th ch. The Gita. 
and greed from ‘rajas’; 


From ‘sattwa’ knowledge is born, 
and also ignorance. 


negligence and delusion are of ‘tamas’, 

“The three modes of nature, ‘sattwa, ‘rajas’, and ‘tamas’ 
are described in the Gita only by their psychological action 
in man, or incidentally in things such as food according as 
they produce a psychological or vital effect on human beings. 
If we look for a more general definition, we shall perhaps 
Catch a glimpse of it in the symbolic idea of Indian religion 
which attributes each of these qualities respectively to one 
member of the cosmic ‘Trinity’; ‘sattwa’ to the preserver, 
Vishnu; ‘rajas’, to the creator Brahma, ‘tamas’ to the des- 
troyer Rudra. Looking behind this idea for the rationale 
Of the triple ascription, we might define the three modes of 
qualities in terms of the motion of the universal Energy as 
‘Natures’, three concomitant and inseparable powers of equi- 
librium, kinesis and inertia. But that is only their appear- 
ance in terms of the external action of force. Since con- 
sciousness is always there even in an apparently ee 
force, we must find a corresponding psychological power © 
these three modes which informs their mort outward execu- 
tive action. On their psychological side the three qualities 
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may be defined; ‘tamas’ as nature’s power of nescience; ‘rajas’ 
as her power of active seeking, ignorance enlightened by 
desire and impulsion, ‘Sattwa’ as her power of possessing and 
harmonising knowledge.” 
aatan ma aa: Ta PRAT: | 
aaa fafon afar: ar minka 33N 
18th ch. The Gita. 


That unwavering persistence by which, through Yoga, 
one controls the mind, the senses and life, the persistence, 
O Partha, is ‘sattwic’. 


wat g samata gear asg A 1 
seta pamit af: at aed wat n 3L 
18th ch. The Gita. 
But that O Arjun, by which one holdeth fast right and 
justice (Dharma) interest (Artha), and pleasure (Kama), and 
with great attachment desires for the fruits, that persistence, 
O Partha, is ‘raasic’.” 


qat tact A ale faata aaa TI 


a fadafa gaar afa: at od array 0 
18th ch. The Gita. 


That by which one from ignorance doth not abandon 
sleep, fear, grief, depression, and also pride, that persistence, 
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O Partha, is “tamasic’. 

Apart from their religious and spiritual values these 
teachings and revelations of Lord Krishna are scientific; in 
the true sense of the term they are revelations. They reveal 
the inner heart and nature of man and their workings. 
Though the talk is on a very high level of life in Gita, yet 
the man who has come on that level or if he has walked in 
the way of spiritual life, understands that they are very true. 
He recognizes these thoughts as we recognize the things we 
have seen, and we say “so you are.” 


There is much depth and philosophy in these thoughts; 
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they are scientific. There is the science of inner life and 
mind. How the mind and life work here in the world. How 
man is guided here, how he works, how he is motivated, how 
he acts. How these acts are guided by the inner man and 
inner mind and inner nature—all this is here. Here is the 
science of mind, science of life, and science of the spirit. 
They are psychological, psychology on a very high level. Nay, 
they are more than psychological. There is philosophy; 
there is revelation of spiritual life. Science of mind, philo- 
sophy of life and revelation of spirit all are combined. So 
the revelation has become psychological and more than psy- 
chological, because it has embraced within it philosophy and 
spiritual revelation also. All the phases of life and all the 
states of mind are kept in view, nothing is neglected; here 
life is seen as a whole. 

Philosophy of Sankhya and the three natures, the ‘Gunas’, 
philosophy of Yoga and Vedanta—all have come here to 
make the revelation of life complete. This practical world 
with all its actions is not neglected, nor the great revelations 
of Vedantic philosophy are overlooked. That these views are 
Scientific, we can test them in our life, if we try to understand 
them. They are put before us all; every man can live them 
and every man can know their reality by observing them. 
See clearly, see with a penetrating eye, and you find they 
are even there where you are; you can recognise them, but 


see clearly. 

If you see clearly, these 
clear. i every step of life you will find them. ae 
their existence as you feel your own existence. In te 
talk is of men and their nature, of self or atman, and w = 
is the inter-connection between them, and life of re ae 
how can it be achieved, what is the process. A : hi ke 
spoken of scientifically, not in any limited sense; a 
addressed universally. They are for men of — z d 
every clime as the facts of science are for every i a 
clime. These views are very broad and all-emobra 


revelations of life are 
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They are universal truth. The distinction of the nature of man 
in three ‘gunas’, in three natures, ‘Sattwa’, ‘rajas’, and ‘tamas’, 
is very true if we see the stream of consciousness and the life 
of man; we feel them very distinctly. They come before us 
in their own garb and say we are here. See if you have a 
mind and have the eye to see. Go in any part of the world, 
go in any kind of society, these ‘gunas’, these three natures 
are everywhere. They are in every phase of life if you can 
recognise them. The whole world is dominated by them. 
If we know the nature of these ‘gunas’, what they are, how 
they work, what is the distinction between them, we under- 
stand the nature of man. 


We feel the Nature of Language 


: To see the nature of any language we have to see its 
literature, not in parts but as a whole. When Arnold 
wrote his famous sonnet to his spiritual masters and said of 
Sophocles that he saw life whole, he did not mean that So- 
Phocles saw all life, every part of it, but that what he did 
See, he saw as a whole. 

“It is a truism to say that shadows accompany light. 
What you feel as the truth of a people has its numberless 
contradictions, just as the single fact of the roundness of the 
earth is contradicted by the innumerable facts of its hills 
and hollows”..... Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

Similarly the nature of a language is felt and known dis- 
tinctly instead of the contradictions. Sometimes it so hap- 
pens that by arguments we destroy the clearness of the 
Vision. The image or the feeling or the thought is dis 
turbed. What was visible and clear when calm and quiet— 
Our perception of the thought which was very clear—is dim 
Or vague when argued. It is much like calm and quiet water 
Which is transparent, and we clearly see through it the bot- 
tom. But when the same water is disturbed, all is disturbed, 
everything which was visible before fades and vanishes. 
The transparency of the water is gone. 


Disturbed water hides everything from our view. So 
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is it with the nature of language. We feel the nature of 
language in our heart, a very delicate perception is there; 
its softness is unable to bear any hardness. It vanishes by 
the touch of anything which is hard and rough. Coarse 
logic is death-like to it. It is as if we know the nature of 
language through our instinct; we feel it but we cannot ar- 
gue about it. The stream of consciousness stops or vanishes 
when we begin to talk and argue. Those delicate thoughts 
and perceptions are lost. It is not grasped by logic and 
arguments. The difference is between a poetic and sympa- 
thetic way of seeing a thing, that is seeing a thing with our 
heart, and seeing it through logic, through our brain. We 
know the nature of language rather through our instinct. 


There are certain acts, certain facts and happenings 
which cannot be understood by the brain; brain cannot un- 
derstand them because it lacks the delicacy which is im- 
portant and inseparable from understanding delicate things 
of life, while heart knows them in a moment. This is more 
true in the field of love and in many other things of life 
which are delicate by nature. 


The difference is of a poetic way of seeing a thing and 
a philosophic or logical way of seeing a thing. Poet creates 
a position of oneness with the thing which he wants to des- 
cribe. He makes himself one with the object. With the 
help of his heart, he identifies himself with the object of 
description; he comes very near to it. Poet sympathises 
with the object, makes himself one with the object. Feels 
with it and by this nearness, he reveals reality. In the realm 
of truth he gets admission with this sympathy. This sy" 
pathy enables him to know the truth. Others are kept 
aside because they have not made an embridgement with 
the thing and with them, by their hearts, and so are un- 
able to reach the truth. They are unable to touch the soul 
of the thing. To touch the soul of the thing is in real sense 
to understand the thing. And until the thing is known as 
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a whole the thing is not known. To understand in parts 
through dissections is not to understand; the soul is missed. 
And when the soul is missed, man has missed the truth. A 
man of intuition, a mystic is greater than the philosopher who 
is only logical. To the mystic all reality is revealed in a 
moment. The soul of the thing is in his vision. The vision 
is clear and lively; it is not dead. We kill to dissect. Poet 
touches the soul of a thing; his process is vital. And vital 
process is more fit to understand the vital things. Literature 
is such a vital thing. A good book is the precious life 
blood of a master mind, says Milton. As the good book 
is the precious life blood of a master mind, so the whole 
literature is the precious life blood of society. In the long 
run the good writings remain, the rubbish is thrown away, 
the time throws them. Rubbish is thrown away and for- 
gotten, the life blood of the society remains in the litera- 
ture of the society and the rest vanishes and disappears. To 
understand literature, to know its nature, and to feel it, we 
must adopt the method of the poet. Poet’s way of approach 
to truth is direct, while a philosopher tries to understand a 
thing by logic, by reasoning. He breaks the whole, than 
understands it in parts by arguing step by step. The thing 
as a whole is quite different from the thing in parts. Its 
personality is dead, it has become a dead thing now. This 
process of understanding is not vital. It destroys the thing 
first. This is to understand a thing which is vital by a dead 
method which makes the thing dead. 

Nature of language is clear when we think with intuition, 
with the heart, when we think as a poet thinks. To under- 
stand the nature of the language we must follow the path 
appreciated and liked by Bergson; “putting himself back 
within the object by a kind of sympathy. It is as if when 
we approach nature by means of the intellect, a certain 
“barrier” exists between nature and the mind which intuition 
“breaks down through sympathetic communication”. The 
method extolled by Bergson is the method which suits most 
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to understand the nature of language; other methods are 
such as to break the vital truth on every step. 


The reality escapes when we begin to argue. It does 
not come in the grasp of argument; we cannot catch it by 
arguments. The reality cannot be grasped thus. We can- 
not understand what in reality is. The truth is not revealed 
through analysis, by breaking a thing into parts and frag- 
ments. A thing cannot be understood in terms of parts. 
The essential nature is altogether lost in conception, while 
intuitional experience gives a true report of it. 


Then apply this method to know the nature of langu- 
age. See the language as whole, and you feel the nature 
of the language. Every instant when you read or when you 
come in touch with it, you feel the nature. If you are in 
touch with more than one language and you see them as 
whole, as whole in the sense described in the beginning of 
this chapter, and if they are languages altogether different 
from one another, then this nature is more distinct; it is 
more felt and is more clear. Languages of different people re- 
mote from one another make this distinction more clearer 
and more keenly felt. Then the nature is very easily discern- 
ed. If we are a little cautious and careful and a fit medium 
to grasp the truth, we cannot be without knowing them, 
with their particular nature. 


Even words have nature. Poets know this better; they 
realise their nature more. Dante talks of the nature of 
words. “For Dante each individual word is spoken of al- 
most as if it had a separate personality of its own; certainly 
a distinctive character which it may possess independently of 
its context. He sets about his task of collecting words as 
if he were choosing a company of trusty comrades, and 
there is not one of them which must not play its part worth- 
ily in the texture of the poem. 

“He requires, then, that the vocabulary of his illustrious 
vernacular should be composed of grand words, only words 
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that lend themselves to what Matthew Arnold, borrowing 
the adjective, calls ‘the grand manner’. He does not hesit- 
ate to excommunicate whole classes of Italian words, which 
are described as childish, effeminate, rough, slippery (or 
slimy)”. 

Dante had in his mind the nature when he said “Speech 
is for a poet what a horse is to a soldier.” 


5 


Language : the clay shaped 


by environment 


How nature constructs life according to the surroundings, 
this we observe everywhere on earth. Anyone can see 
that there is great likeness in the living beings and the environ- 
ment in which they live. Sometimes the resemblance is sO 
great that it makes us wonder: the insects in the grass are 
green; camel is of the colour of sand, and so on. Birds and 
animals are made according to the atmosphere. Very often 
that we are unable to discern them apart. They are so mix- 
ed with the environment that even their existence cannot be 
felt; they are so much part of the atmosphere. 


Certainly this oneness with the atmosphere is striking. 
The birds, which nest in the trunk or branches of a tree, are 
of the same colour as the tree; they are like the bark of the 
tree. Birds living in rocky mountains are of rocky colour. 
Their colours and built-up suit the atmosphere; the nature 
of the atmosphere makes them fit for the surroundings or 
they adapt themselves. Whether it is due to Darwin’s theory 
of survival of the fittest or Lamark’s that ‘the change them- 
selves to fit the atmosphere’, or it is just the handiwork of 
God, we need not go into detail, for these questions they are 
outside the scope of our subject. 

Julian Huxley, in one of his essays “Life’s improbable 


likeness”, writes: 
40 
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“Most people know of walking-stick insects:” but there 
are in reality many insects of many different groups, from 
grass-hoppers to moth caterpillars, which look like twigs. 
As for leaf-insects, their number is legion. Some are like 
one big green leaf, others like scattered bits of foliage. Some 
are like just-dead leaves, others like leaves with mould spots 
and holes in them, still others like half-decayed leaves. And 
there are also leaf-frogs and leaf-toads, and, most curious 
of all, a leaf-fish in the Amazon Monocirrhus, which gets 
within striking distance of its prey by looking precisely like 
a dead leaf drifting in the current. 

Among butterflies which escape detection by looking 
like dead leaves, patches of mould are often imitated by 
spots of special colour, and holes in the leaf by wing-patches 
which are transparent because no scales are produced on 
them. In the extraordinary Draconia, not only is this de- 
vice used, but the wings grow with irregular edges, giving 
an exact imitation of half decayed leaf. 

Similarly, fish that escape detection by looking like 
marine vegetation are generally beset with weed-like out- 
growths. The Australian Sea-house phylloptery-X has be- 
come quite fantastic in this way, looking like a surrealists’ 
idea of a cross between animal and vegetable, with imita- 
tion of three quite different kinds of Sea weed sprouting 
from various parts of its body. ` 

This resemblance is so great and so organised that the 
existence of the living being merges in the environment; liv- 
ing being becomes one with the environment, we cannot 
detect its presence there. That such strange resemblances 
are of biological advantage to their possessors are therefore 
due to natural selection. Environment shapes them in its 
own likeness. 

It is a fact that life’s make up is according to its sur- 
roundings, the environment. There is a great adjustment 
and harmony, which is for the safety of life. We can say 
their environment shapes it so. It is the product of the en- 
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vironment, which moulds it as the potter moulds the clay: 
* * * 


Ay, note that potter’s wheel, 
That metaphor!, and feel, 
Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay. 

Language is also a kind of clay, and the fingers of en- 
vironment give shape to it: it is moulded by the wheel of the 
conditions obtaining in the civilization of a society. The 
fingers of society work upon the language; the way of its 
living also works on the clay of language. In a language, 
all are absorbed and leavened; everything of society has its 
effect on language; it is all present there. A man can un- 
derstand and read everything of a race in its language; the 
history of the society is hidden in the language; the history 
of their thought and culture is there. The history of the 
mind of the society with all its peculiarities is there. The 
heart of the race is hidden in the language. 

Race is the parent of language, the father and the mother 
of it. Language gets nourishment from the race. It is fed 
on the milk of the mother society, like a child brought up 
and reared by them. In the veins of the language runs the 
blood of the race. It is the true child of the race. Language 
is made in the image of the race. If the race is a flower, the 
language is its essence. If the race is a fruit, the language 
is the juice of the fruit. 


Language is also like a bird which absorbs in herself 
the colour of the environment as stated above. That which 
is true of the biological world is also true of language and 
environment. As the physical environment effects the lives 
of living beings, so does the environment of society and cul- 
ture effect the language. As the environment colours and 
adopts the birds and insects according to its ways, so does 
the environment of society effect and colour the language. 

_ Mental environment is more effective than the physical 
environment, which colours the birds and animals and the 
insects. As the bodily structure of the birds, insects and 
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animals is according to the needs of the environment, so is 
the structure of the language according to the environment 
of the society, according to the atmosphere in which it is de- 
veloped. Its construction is such that it suits the society. 
The language is adjusted to the needs of society. There is 
the same adjustment as there is in the biological world. As 
the mind of nature is active in the construction of life, so is 
the mind of society active in the construction of its langu- 
age. 

Along with the outer structure of language, there is an 
inner nature, which though subtle and minute, is yet effec- 
tive and clear. It is rather felt than argued. Every langu- 
age with its nature forms a type of environment. This en- 
vironment is effective and powerful, and a sort of control 
on the mind of man who comes in contact with it. 

Every literature works a sort of enchantment, and takes 
our mind in her possession, and then effects us in its own 
way. This she does to persons who have the mind to enjoy 
literature and feel literature, to persons, who are given to 
literature, and know literature in the real sense. Every one 
cannot enjoy literature, nor can every one feel literature. 
nderstanding can feel the inner nature 
of literature. Certain types of feelings come in our minds 
when we come in contact with language. It is as if we are 
affected by the personalities of men. Some men affect us 


in one way, others affect us in another way, quite different 


from the previous way. Every individual has his own. per- 
sonality and every one affects us in different ways with his 
personality. It is like Emerson's saying that every man is like 
a fragrant flower and gives different types of fragrance: “We 
pass for what we are. Character reaches above our wills. 
Men imagine that they communicate their virtue or vice 
only by overt actions and do not see that virtue or vice 
emit a breath every moment.” It is also true of every langu- 
age. Every language gives fragrance of different types as the 


Only men of u 
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flowers in the garden differ in their fragrance. Each has its 
own fragrance. à 

“Does not the whole of Greece heap itself behind every 
line of its literature?” asks Virginia Woolf. “They admit 
us to a vision of the earth unravaged, the sea unpolluted, 
the maturity, tried but unbroken.” These lines appear in 
her essay, “On not knowing Greek”. She starts her essay 
with the words: “For IT IS VAIN AND FOOLISH to talk 
of knowing Greek.” In this essay the central idea is that 
we don’t understand the soul of the language, neither do we 
try to know it. We are always at the outer boundary of 
literature. We never try to catch and touch the soul of lite- 
rature. We see the outward appearance, never the inner 
soul. In this essay, she tries to reveal the soul of Greek lite- 
rature. To understand the soul of the language is in the 
real sense understanding the language. To understand the 
soul is the thing of main importance, and though it is diffi- 
cult, yet not impossible. We don’t see the soul of a litera- 
ture, because we don’t care to see it. In our mind this idea 
never strikes that there is a soul of literature, that there is 
something behind its outer garb; but we never know it. It 
does not come in our heart, and this is the main problem. 


We pass on unwittingly. We never feel the importance 
of it, though it is the most important thing. In our study 
we must keep our eyes on the soul of the thing. This is a 
simple fact yet unapplied to literature. Very few people 
apply their attention on this point; rest pass on heedlessly. 
Most of us pass on heedlessly. And due to this reason, 
Virginia Woolf starts her essay in this way. She makes a 
very important point. What is body without soul? Soul is 
all important, though body has its importance also. Look 
behind these words, see through these words; they are trans- 
parent if you can see. You can see as you see the dial of 
your watch through the glass. See the soul of the language 
and you feel the nature of the language. 

The idea of the nature of language comes to our mind 


b 
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when we read in Max-Muller’s book ‘What can India teach 
us: “A study of Greek literature has its own purpose, and 
a study of Sanskrit literature has its own purpose”. 


How the surroundings, the environment and society 
stamp their nature on the nature of the language is men- 
tioned also by Wordsworth. Language and society are in 
close relation. We can say the nature of society and the 
nature of the language are the two sides of the same coin. 
Nature of society and the nature of the language are not dif- 
ferent, as the one is, so is the other. They are one. 


Nature of the language is born of the nature of society. 
This was the idea in the mind of Wordsworth when he chose 
the language of the “Men who hourly communicate with 
the best objects from which the best part of language is 
originally derived.” 

In the long preface to the second edition of the lyrical 
‘Ballads he writes: 

“Humble and rustic life was generally chosen because 
in that condition the essential passions of the heart find a 
better soil in which they can attain their maturity, are less 
under restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic lan- 
guage: because in that condition of life our elementary feel- 
ings co-exist in a state of greater simplicity, and consequently, 
may be more accurately contemplated and more forcibly com- 
municated; because the manners of rural life germinate from 


those elementary feelings, and, from the necessary character 
are more easily comprehended, and 


of rural occupations, lec 
cause in that condition the 


are more durable, and lastly be 
passions of men are incorporated with the beautiful and per- 


manent forms of nature. The language, too, of these men has 
been adapted, purified indeed from what appear to be its 
real defects, from all lasting and natural causes of dislike 
or disgust, because, such men hourly communicate with the 
best objects from which the best part of language is original- 
ly derived and because from their rank in society and the 


A 
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sameness and narrow: circle of their intercourse, they con- 
vey their feelings and notions in simple and inelaborated ex- 
pressions.” 

Wordsworth in this way discarded the abstract and fri- 
gid style of the eighteenth century. But his first impulse in 
doing so was not so much a revolt against Pope’s ‘Iliad’ and 
Macpherson’s ‘Ossion’, as a desire to find a suitable language 
for the new territory of human life which he was conquering 
or regaining for poetic achievement. This was the life of 
the less articulate inhabitants of the earth “....humble, 
common but not ignoble men and women, who exhibit a 
dignity of character, whose response to the landscape of which 
they are a part is real, and who are occasionally capable 
of profound and final rightness of expression.” Believing 
also that the line between man and the dumb creatures and 
the “mutely breathing flowers”, the trees and clouds, was a 
vanishing one and that there was life, and that indeed mind 
in the animate and inanimate objects of nature, he wished 
to vindicate the poetry of earth, and recover the whole world 
for it. This work had been started by writers of the past 
fifty years, but they could not achieve their object on ac- 
count of false mode of expression. The manner of Pope, 
Thompson, or even Gray, could not serve his purpose in this 
new kind of poetry, Wordsworth made an attempt to exer- 
cise the power of exciting sympathy of the reader by beauti- 
ful adherence to the truth of nature. Having before the 
simple language of Cowper and Burns, Wordsworth carried 
their experiment further in the lyrical ballads, and formed 
concurrently a theory to warrant his experiments. 

Raleigh writes: “But language is a social product, 
and cannot be purer in the lump than the society that shapes 
it and uses it. Wordsworth turned naturally, therefore, to 
the purest society known to him—to the simple people of 
the lakes. Surely these people who passed their life in the 


presence of the things of nature: 
In lights and shades 
That marched and counter-marched about the willows, 
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Wordsworth was in search of proper medium for his 
poetry. “He found language ill-suited to be the vehicle of 
his message”. Wordsworth understood the delicacy of langu- 
age. He had clear foresight. He raised one of the most 
important questions of the nature of language: “Words are 
shaped for warfare: they have acquired their uses in that 
never-ending struggle for pre-eminence and power which is 
called society....Beasts fight with horns, and man, when 
the guns are silent, with words... .the question is not 
what a word means, but what it imparts. The combatants 
are always manoeuvring for the possession of the higher 
ground, which is claimed and reclaimed by successive ad- 
aptation of language to the needs of the cause. Grown-up 
men and women who live in the world do very little think- 
ing with words, apart from these military operations. If 
language serves their turn, they are content. Its fitness for 
the representation of absolute truth, of fact, or impression 
is no part of their daily care....Even those which seem 
likeliest, the simple names of things and qualities, have 
had an edge and a point put on them by some industrious 


warrior”. 


6 


Pessimistic and Optimistic Trends 
in Literature 


There's not a joy the world can give 
Like that it takes away 
When the glow of early thought declines in feelings dull 
decay: 
"Tis not on youth's smooth cheek the blush alone 
which fades so fast. 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth 
itself be past. 
* * * 
Oh could I feel as I have felt,—-or be what I have been, 
Or weep as I could once have wept o'er many a 
vanished scene: 
—Lord Byron. 


In Rubayyiat Omar Khayyam we read: 

The worldly hope men set their hearts upon, 

Turns ashes—or if prospers, and anon 

Like snow upon the Desert's dusty face, 

Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 
Tur joy, which depends on transitory things or is derived 
from transitory things, is fickle and fast-fading like the nature 
of these things. The joy is akin to these things: as the mate- 
rial conditions and things are not firm; they are unstable 
and fast-changing, so are the joys which depend on them. In 
a short time everything is changed; the condition and circum- 
stances are all changed; the idols of desire are changed; the 
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mind itself is changed; all is scattered; nothing remains. 
Each gone, every one gone to its path of decay; none can 
Teassemble them as before. Like the dust it is scattered 
when the fast wind blows. All are thrown here and there. 
The dust blows here and there in the wind. The wind of 
time has blown everything with her. She has taken all with 
her. There is nothing to rejoice; there is much to lament. 


, Pessimism is the natural effect of materialism, its cause 
1$ materialism. The relation of this cause to its effect is 
Scientific and as firmly operates here as it operates on other 
Material things. As a cause produces its effect, so does 
Materialism bring pessimism by the same law of cause and 
effect. Materialism is the cause and the pessimism is its 
effect. Materialism means, in my broad sense of the word, 
Dehatma Budhi’, that is, material view of life. It is wrong 
to wage war against matter; we must not oppose matter be- 
Cuase it is impossible, nor it is necessary. There is no need 
to think of it as an enemy. 

“Let us not always say 

Spite of this flesh today 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole’ 

As the bird wings and sings, 


Let us cry ‘All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, 


Now than flesh helps soul.’ 

We must not hate matter but must not also be domi- 
nated by matter. Let the soul have its radiance, let it shine 
and see matter in that light. See the over-soul, present 
everywhere, all powerful, all controlling, and the abode of 
Peace and happiness. Pleasure and joy are not opposed to 
Cur spiritual life. Let us see the radiance of over-soul, 
never let this light be unfelt. Feel all the time and love it 
and live in it. 

“Place God over and above all that is transitory in this 


transient universe”. 
—Yajurveda’ 
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Where matter is omnipotent, it is the cause of pessimism 
and this leads to sorrow and heart-breakings. Carlyle in his 
essay “The hero as a man of letters” says: “But this I do 
say, and would wish all men to know and lay to heart, that 
he who discerns nothing but Mechanism in the Universe has 
in the fatalest way missed the secret of the Universe alto- ` 
gether. That all Godhood should vanish out of men’s con- 
ception of this Universe seems to me precisely the most bru- 
tal error,....It is not true; it is false at the very heart 
of it. A man who thinks so, will think wrong about all 
things in the world; this original sin will vitiate all other 
conclusions he can form. One might call it the most lament- 
able of delusions—not forgetting witchcraft itself. Witch- 
craft worshipped at least a living Devil; but this worships 4 
dead Iron Devil: no God, not even a Devil. . .Whatsoever is 
noble, divine, inspired, drops thereby out of life. There re- 
mains everywhere in life a despicable ‘caput mortuum’; the 
mechnical hull, all soul fled out of it.” This materialism 
which is opposite to spiritualism is the cause of pessimism. 
Pessimism follows it as the shadow follows, everywhere. 
Shadow never leaves the object alone. So does pessimism 
never leave materialism alone but accompanies it everywhere. 


C.T.W. Patric writes: “The curious appeal which the 
literature of pessimism always makes is a problem that in 
itself is a psychological one. People seem to love, to write 
and love to read about the woes of life. If the latter is 
partly explained by the superior literary character of the 
pessimistic writings, this superiority itself presents a problem. 
The beautiful but sober utterances of the book of Ecclesiastics 
seem to be in little harmony with the other literature of the 
Hebrew Bible. Yet fascinated readers for more than twenty 
centureis have sympathized with the author’s gloomy senti- 
ments. 


“Vanity of Vanities, all is Vanity; what profit hath man 
of all his labours wherein he laboureth under the sun? 
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“All things are full of weariness; man cannot utter it. 
The eye is not satisfied with seeing nor the ear filled with 
hearing”. 

Or as Byron says: 

Count O'er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count over the days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 

‘Tis something better not to be. 


Or as James Thompson in the ‘City of Dreadful Night’: 
Speak not of comfort where no comfort is, 
Speak not at all: can words make foul things fair? 
Our life’s a cheat, our death a black abyss, 
Hush and be mute envisaging despair. 

I do not know, why we like to read these disconsolate 
things, but they seem to strike a responsive chord in our 
hearts, Perhaps it is because there are woes enough in the 
world to make the subject interesting and not enough to 
make it flat, Every life has its dark shadows, and usually 
we have to keep silent about them. When we find some 
Poet, philosopher, or writer of fiction who speaks out about 
them, we feel as if we had found a sympathetic friend. For 
the most part we have to keep smiling, whether we feel like 
Smiling or not. So occasionally we slip away to dear old 
Sympathetic Thomas Hardy, who does not even pretend that 
the world is all good and honest and right, and just Jet our- 
Selves go. It is a kind of relaxation and purification. 

All this is natural and unavoidable if you are not spiritual 
in your view of life and in your way of living. Materialistic 
Way of life leads to pessimism. But have a spiritual way of liv- 
1ng, be spiritual in your life, and see that all embracing real- 
ity, live in it and move in it. And it will solve everything; all 
the mist and darkness of miseries will clear away; the sun 
of the spirit will shine with all its radiance, and will enlighten 
everything with its radiance. All darkness is dispersed; 
all doubt and the darkness which encompass the soul will 
Vanish like vapour. Live in the world as the bird sits on the 
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bough: she depends on her wings; she has faith on her wings 
not on the twig. The twig may collapse without caus- 
ing any harm to her, because she relies on her wings. Rely 
on spirit, not on matter, though matter has its purpose to 
serve nature. Don't avoid it, don’t have enmity with it, but 
grasp the spirit firmly, have a hold over it. Don’t set your 
heart on ephemeral things; let them come-and pass on their 
own accord. 

Suppose a man is caught in the flooded river. He is 
tired; he has to cross some distance. Some logs are floating 
on the surface; he catches one of them for support. He 
must hold the log as long as it supports him, gives him 
favourable service. When the log begins to sink, he must 
loose his hold and let it go. If he does not, he himself will 
be drowned. Similar is the case with man living in this 
world. He must catch these material things but not very 
tightly. When they have turned their face, do not weep 
and cry for them. Make the hold loose and let them g0- 
Tf you do not, they will kill your life as the sinking log drown 
you, when it begins to sink. Do not sink with it, Tea 
main always on the surface. Have faith in your own arms 
and swim by yourself. So when the worldly things have 
taken an averse position, leave them. Your life is precious, 
don’t destroy it for these ephemeral things. Don’t be sorry 
for them, let them pass. Remain in your spirit, remain 12 
your Godhead, cherish in your soul, live in touch with the 
over-soul which is God. That is bliss and peace and hap- 
piness. ; 
“Let this be sufficient for thee—to be one with God 1? 
thy soul, to receive his command, to do his will, to see calm- 
ly a supreme purpose fulfilled in the world.” 

qma facafafeaazacy | 
aenaaafaaarent saa aeaf uae N 
qa? adgatai gaT | 


gama gan gfe: Taafaest N S N 
2nd ch. The Gita. 
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F “It is by ranging over the objects with the senses, but 
with senses subject to the Self, freed from liking and dis- 
liking, that one gets into a large and sweet clearness of soul 
and temperament in which passion and grief find no place. 
The intelligence of such a man is rapidly established (in its 
proper seat).” 

But how is this desireless contact with objects, this un- 
sensuous use of the senses possible? It is possible, by 
‘Param drishtwa’, by the vision of the Supreme, Param and 
the soul, the Purusha, and by living in the Yoga, in union or 
Oneness of the whole subjective being with that through the 
yoga of the intelligence. Then, free from reaction, the 
senses will be delivered from the affections of liking and dis- 
liking; they will escape the duality of positive and negative 
desire; and calm, peace, clearness and happy tranquillity, 
‘atmaprasad’ will settle upon man. The clear tranquillity is 
the source of the soul’s felicity. All grief begins to lose its 
Power of touching the tranquil soul. The intelligence is rapid- 
ly established in the peace of the self; suffering is destroyed. 
It is this calm, desireless, griefless fixity of the ‘budhi’ in self- 
poise and self-knowledge to which the Gita gives the name 
of Samadhi. 

The culmination of the Yoga of intelligent Will is in 
the Brahmic status, ‘brahmisthiti’. It is a reversal of the 
whole view, experience, knowledge, values and seeings of 
earth-bound creatures. 

This philosophy is the secret of tranquility © 
mind. We feel the peaceful atmosphere of Indian literature. 
When we study Hindi literature we get the peace in our 
soul. Our soul revealed, its mysteries revealed, and the 
Peace of soul is felt; we come in touch with oversoul; we 
come within, Where there is peace, we feel the bliss of 
soul; we feel ‘Anand’, Tulsidas, Surdas, Kabirdas, Mira, 
Jayasi, Sahajo Bai and many others—read them and you 
cannot be without feeling this tranquillity of the soul. They 


quillity of Indian 


| 
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are the songs of our inner-most soul, which is our soul when 
felt and realized. 


Sanskrit and Hindi literatures sing of ‘Atman’ and bliss, 
which is the natural outcome of this realization and nearness 
to soul. They sing of this eternal dwelling; they sing of eter- 
nal God where there is no change, no fear and nothing to 
lament. All peace and bliss; they sing of ‘sat’, ‘chit’, ‘anand’. 


O SADHU ‘my land is a sorrowless land. 

I cry aloud to all, to the king and the beggar, 
The emperor and the fakir— 

Whosoever seeks for shelter in the 

Highest, let all come and settle in my land’ 
Let the weary come and lay his burdens here 
So live here, my brother, that you may 

Cross with ease to that other shore. 

It is a land without earth or sky, 

Without moon or stars; 

For only the radiance of Truth shines 

In my Lord’s durbar. 

—Kabir 


(Translated by Rabindra Nath Tagore) 

I dive down jnto the depth of the ocean of forms, 
Hoping to gain the perfect pearl of the formless. 
No more sailing from harbour to harbour with this 
My weather-beaten boat. The days are long past 

when 
My sport was to be tossed on waves. 
And now I am eager to die into the deathless, 
Into the audience hall by the fathomless abyss where 
Swells up the music of toneless strings I shall take this 
Harp of my life. 
I shall tune it to the notes of forever, and, when 
It has sobbed out its last utterance, lay down in silent 
Harp at the feet of the silent. 


This peace and tranquillity and bliss vibrate in our 
memory long after we have finished reading. Whenever we 
remember it, it comes like the message of peace, like the 
angel of bliss, it comes down to the land of our heart. They 
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come as the revelation and message of the over-soul; all un- 
rest gone, because, meaningless. We think of this hurry and 
this fever of life as meaningless, as of little importance. 
Peace reigns there; peace and bliss are the sole ruler. No 
fear, no fever of life. Our soul rests; the deity of Lord is 
placed on the pedestal of our heart. With the deity comes 
radiance and light around us; all darkness and gloom of our 
heart disappear. We live in touch with the oversoul; we 
live in it. 

Hindi literature is through and through attached to 
spirit, to ‘Atman, Satata-Yukta’, as Lord Krishna asks his 
disciple Arjun to be in Gita. Hindi is ‘Satata-Yukta’ with 
Godhead. And because of this, it is the literature of peace 
and bliss. English and Urdu are more attached to this world, 
and due to this reason there is unrest in these literatures. 
There is sorrow and there is pessimism and gloom. We hear 
the lamentation and cry of the heart; the heart weeps there. 

Shelley says: pe 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Matthew Arnold in his ‘Gipsy’ says to the Gipsy. 

....And amongst us one, 

Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 

His seat upon the intellectual throne; 

And all his store of sad experience he 

Lays bare of wretched days; 

Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and: signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 

And how the breast was soothed, and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes. 

This for our wisest: 

This pessimism, this unrest of heart, dominates English 
literature; it is expressed in the elegies and tragedies. Trage- 
dies of Shakespeare are great things. Milton’s ‘Lycidas and 
Shelley’s ‘Adonais’ are excellent things. They are the monu- 
ments of literature. We find this tint of pessimism almost 
in the whole of English literature. There is Thomas Hardy, 
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the preacher and disciple and the prophet of pessimism. In 
English novel he has a prominent place. He is the master 
in his kind of writing. He colours every event, every circum- 
stance with pessimism. He saw the colour of pessimism 
even in nature. He looks at the world as an embodiment of 
pessimism. In Vedanta we say that God changed himself 
to this world, to this Universe (though he is beyond this Uni- 
verse, he is more than this Universe). So we can say with 
Hardy that the thought of pessimism expresses ‘itself in the 
formation of this world. The world is nothing but péssim- 
ism personified. Arnold is elegiac throughout his poetry. 
His nature is elegiac and pessimistic. In Byron, Keats, and 
Tennyson, we find pessimism. Thus pessimism is felt through- 
out English literature. Now and then the heart weeps, now 
and then we hear the sobs; some one is ruined. We feel the 
“agony and the moaning of the hearts. This moaning is 
heard throughout English literature. There is dejection in 
English literature. ‘ 


There is dejection and pessimism in Urdu, Persian and 
Arabic also, but there is vast difference between the pessimism 
of English literature and the pessimism of these other langu- 
ages and literatures. The pessimism and dejection in Urdu 
literature is the pessimism of inactive man. Pessimism in 
Urdu, Persian and Arabic is inactive pessimism, while in 
English, pessimism is active. Man acts boldly, does every 
thing possible to make life better. He works hard; he is ac- 
tive to make his life happy, to make his condition better. He 
tries hard for the betterment of his life. He is industrious 
but helpless; he is defeated. He fights the battle of life bold- 
ly, but he is too weak to win. There is storm in English 
literature. Man has launched his boat in the sea of life and 
the storm grows more and more powerful; the sky blackens 
more and more with the gloomy clouds. The lightning 
threatens, the clouds, roar; he struggles on with the waves, 
but is too weak to prevail; he is ruined. 
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There comes the time of pleasure and happiness; the 
world and life is bountious to men. But all this seems tran- 
sitory, all is passed, nothing remains. The gloomy clouds 
have encircled the sky, and have blackened the atmosphere. 
The mirror of life cracks all of a sudden as though some curse 
has come upon life. The web of life which man was weav- 
ing, in which he had carved many pleasant things, is flown 
away in the wind. All is lost. He remains here to lament, 
and then travels the same path of destruction. Caravan 
starts for the dawn of nothing. 

In Urdu, Persian and Arabic, pessimism is with inactiv- 
ity. Man struggles not; he takes the life of inactivity, and 


broods and ruminates over past things. ‘He jis ‘inactive.’ 
faa gear @ far ad paa È ua faa 
ad area? atai fra ggu 
Dil dhundhta hai phir wahi phursat ke raat din, 
Baithe rehen tasavvure janan kiye hue 
‘ : —Ghalib. 

_ My heart seeks the days of leisure. It is my great long- 
ing to sit idly and ruminate over the memories of the be- 
loved. : 

-' They resemble’ lotus-eaters in their inactivity. In the 
same way they are the lovers of intoxication. They are the 
renowned lover of wine. Without wine poetry does not 
proceed a step further. Wine is an essential part of their 
poetry. Their poetic mind rests in wine. They love the 
lull and intoxication and inactivity born of it. Ghalib says 
in one of his couplets, Who says that I am the lover of wine. 
He is a damned fool who thinks like that, I only want the 
condition of forgetfulness. Forgetfulness is my aim. 

aa à aca fara è fea saag aT | 
gn Tat aad qa fea a aT N 
Maya se garaz nishat hai kis roosiyah ko 


Ek guna bekhudi mujhe din rat chahiye. 
—Ghalib, 
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In Urdu, pessimism is born of ‘tamoguna’, while pessim- 
ism of English literature is the result of ‘rajoguna’. ‘Rajoguna’ 
attracts a man to worldly desires and worldly wishes, and 
then to action and to dejection, because ‘rajoguna’ does not 
unite our soul with the over-soul, and without this union, 
bliss and happiness and peace are impossible. Through 
‘tamoguna’ this union is impossible because ‘tameguna’ lulls 
man to inaction. He does not progress any way, neither in 
the field of secular world, nor in that of the sacred ‘Maya 
Mile Na Ram’, as the proverb is- Neither does he get the 
pleasures and possessions of this world, nor the possessions 


of the other world, the world beyond or the inner world. 
He loses both the worlds. 


‘Rajogun’ is better than ‘tamogun’. Through ‘rajogun’ 
man becomes active and gets the possessions of this world; 
he makes his world pleasurable materially; he enjoys it. 
Through ‘Tamogun’ nothing is gained, neither the bliss and 
‘anand’ of ‘Atman’, the true happiness, nor the enjoyments 
of this world, Both the worlds are lost through ‘tamoguna’, 
while at least one world, this world (our material world) is 
gained through ‘rajoguna’. 

There is peace and bliss and ‘anand’ in ‘satoguna’. The 
soul and heart of man are thrilled with joy. “That serene 
and blessed mood” which Wordsworth described is there. 
This is when the soul unites with the over-soul, and to this 
position we reach through the path of ‘satoguna’. Man gets 


entrance in the realm of bliss through ‘satoguna’. The soul 
is lost in the over-soul. 


The mood of ‘tamoguna’ is best described by Lord Ten- 
nyson in his poem ‘Lotus Eaters’, They become inactive 
and indolent. ‘Satoguni’ is Virtuous, learned in the myster- 
ies of this world. He walks in the path which though nar- 
row leads to the city of bliss, ‘Tamoguni’ walks in the street 
Which though broad, leads to the city of destruction. ‘Sato- 
guni’ is the Christian whom Benyan describes in his book 
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‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ A saint may be inactive in the worldly 
sense, but there is a vast difference in the inaction of a saint 
and the inaction of a ‘tamoguni’. There is bliss and revela- 
~ tion in the heart of the saint, but there is only melancholy 
and gloom in the heart of ‘tamoguni’, the influence of mild- 


minded melancholy. 
We find the influence of mild-minded melancholy in 
Urdu, Persian and Arabic literature: 


And look—a thousand blossoms with the day 
Woke—and a thousand scattered into clay, 

And this first summer month that brings the Rose 
Shall take Jumshy'd and Kai-ko-bad away. 


There is crystallized melancholy here, sorrow so con- 
densed that it haunts our imagination. The shadow of sor- 
row never leaves alone the soul of the Urdu poet. He lam- 
ents, and moans and sighs, as if stricken deep in the heart. 


faafaa adi è q at agaat AT we 21 


na bhi chhod de 


Bismil Nahin hai tu to tadap 
—Ikbal. 


The great Urdu poet says to other poets, if you are not 
really injured in the heart then don’t lament: 


amè qaga atten att ara ait t 
aga ata AF ga ate WW AA wat | 


Nala hai bulbule shorida tera kham abhi 
Apne sene main ise aur jara tham abhi 
s not so deep 


Thine lamentation O bulbul i 
becomes deep enough. 


Keep it in thine heart until it 
Sorrow so deep-rooted, so gloomy, so dark that one can- 
not be without feeling its melancholy. Jt penetrates our in- 


nermost heart. The depth and gloom of this sorrow weighs 
on the heart. We feel the burden of this sorrow. Without 


the ache of the heart no good poetry can be written, it is the 
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belief of Urdu poets. Sighs coming from the inner-most 
heart are here, thoughts so pessimistic, so gloomy, that they 
enchant our soul with their special charm of gloom. Melan- 
choly colours our hearts with its own dark colour. We are 
possessed by it. Voice so saturated with gloom is heard no- 
where. The voice dipped in the ocean of sorrow. 


It is said that once a man asked the greatest Urdu poet 
Mirza Ghalib, “Sir, why have you abandoned writing poe- 
try?” To this, Mirza Ghalib replied, “My heart’s cancer is now 
cured” (“Mere Dil Ka Nasoor band ho gaya hai”). The 
answer is very typical of Urdu poets. This- answer repre- 
sents their temperament. They all think like this, and all 


try to act like this. They are all of this sort in their practice 
of writing poetry. 


ge mA wey gas, ace aa 
afar fee qarar, Gar at AE n 
Hushne Faroge shame Sukhan door Hai 


= - ‘Asad’ . 
Pahle Dile Gudakhta paida kare Koi 


—Ghalib. 


The taper of poetry can never throw its radiance until 


and unless you have an aching heart, which has become liquid 
with the heat of pain. 


The much-renowned contemporary Urdu poet Firaq re- 


lated a story to expose what Urdu poetry really is. He re- 


lated: 


Once a hunter with his hunting dogs pursued a deer. 
The deer was running fast to escape. It so happened that 
when the deer was running through thorny bushes, its horns 
were caught in the twigs. Meanwhile the hunter with his 
dogs was approaching nearer and nearer every moment and 
now they were very near. They were at arm's length now. 
Imagine the horror and helplessness of the prey. The deer 
so nervous, so helpless, cried in its agony, it moaned, a sigh 


ieee 
op ee 
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came from the heart. And this is Gazal, the moan, the sigh 
of the heart is Gazal; it is the lamentation of man. 


In English literature man is industrious; he is valiant, 
knightly, graceful, majestic and sober. But he is unhappy, 
he is full of sorrow, defeated by destiny, chance or fate. How 
brave, how majestic is Othello, but he is caught in the web 
spun by the spider Iago. Hamlet reaches his ruin with all 
his philosophy, knowledge and bravery. The man is pic- 
tured doing and dying. His moans are heard, he makes us 
sorry for his fate. This is the main difference between the 
pessimism of English literature and the pessimism of Urdu, 
Persian, and Arabic literature. This difference is of action 
and inaction: Life seems more healthy, more prosperous in 
English literature. In Urdu it jg unhealthy and unprosper- 
ous, and gloomy. The desire for the restoration of life is 
absent in Urdu. The industry and impulse for this is also 
absent. 

No coward soul is mine. 


No trembler in the world’s storm troubled 
—E. Bronte. 


1 sphere. 


What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost, the unconquerable will 

And study of revenge, immortal hate 

And courage never to submit or yield. 

And what is else not to be overcome? 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 
extort from me. 

To bow and sue for grace. 
* * $- 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven 

What matter where if I still be the same. 


These thoughts represent the industrious English mind. 


The difference between elegy and tragedy is the differ- 
ence between Urdu and English literature. Tragedy denotes 


+ * 
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action; in the tragedy man is active; he is virtuous but he is 
ruined. Tragedy is full of action. In elegy one laments 
and broods and ruminates over the things that are no more, 
that are past. He thinks of the past; he thinks of the persons 
and things that are no more, 


“I could lie down like a tired child 
And weep away the life of care. 
Which I haye borne, and yet must bear.” 


~Shelley. 

This is the mood of elegy. Man weeps over the things past 
and weeps away his own life, left alone and desolate. And 
this is the mood of Urdu, Persian and Arabic poetry. 

Elegies are not written in Hindi literature; there is no 
practice of writing elegies. This practice is remote to them. 
They are not found in their literatures, either in Sanskrit or 
in Hindi. The branch of literature sO prominent in English 
literature, which is tragedy, is also remote to them. They 
are not written in Hindi. 

“There is no tragedy in Indian theatre”, writes Will 
Durant. Being spiritual in nature Indian Literature is full 
of peace and bliss. Bliss is the natural outcome of spiri- 


tuality. When man is established in his ‘Atman’, the shocks 
of worldly affairs affect him not much. 

In one of the volumes of the English translation of the 
‘Jataka birth tales’, there occur over and over again the 
words, ‘when a man has come to that place where he dreads 
heaven as much as hell? Their ideal was the ideal of which 
Sister Nivedita writes in the biography of Swami Vivekanand, 
‘The Master as I saw him’: “His personal ideal was that of 
the ‘sannyasin’ of the mutiny, who was stabbed by an Eng- 


lish soldier, and broke the silence of fifteen years to say to 
his murderer, ‘Ah! thou also are He! ” 


aar dat fared ana Maar RATT | 
Tift afana dma deena: Usa n 
6th ch, The Gita, 


& 
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Motionless like the light of a lamp in a windless place is the 
controlled consciousness (free from its restless action shut in 
from its out-ward motion) of the Yogin who practises union 
with the Self. 

“At the conjurer’s, we detect the hair by which he moves 
his puppet, but we have not eyes sharp enough to discern 
the thread that ties cause and the effect.” It is a fact that to 
be away from God, away from spirituality, is to be away 
from peace, away from happiness, from vital happiness. “I 
know no words that mean so much. In our definitions, we 
grope after the spiritual by describing it as an invisible. The 
true meaning of spiritual is real.” 

Hugh Walker has observed in the literature of the Vic- 
torian Era: “This is no more rhapsody; it was a belief firm- 
ly held by Carlyle; it was the belief which made all history 
so intensely alive to him. He is profoundly impressed by the 
Scientific fact that no slightest action fails of its effect 
forever. And what was true in the physical was equally, 
or if possible, was more deeply true jn the moral sphere; 
for the spiritual is the real, and the so-called real is only 
appearance, the vesture of the spiritual.” 

A song of Sant Kabir begins; 
O Sadhu bhule ko ghar lawo. 


He is dear to me indeed who can © 
to his home. O saint, bring him back to his house, 
lost his dwelling. 

“Ghar ko chhod gaye jo ghar bahar 

Unahin kal dhai khayo.” 
Who left their home, who left their dwellings, were destroy- . 
ed. Our soul, our ‘Atman’ is the real dwelling of us; we 
must live in God, live in ‘Atman’. Who leaves this peace- 
ful and blissful dwelling, the black hand of sorrow catches 
him and makes him captive for the whole life, and then he 
is thrown in the jaws of death mercilessly. Don't wander 


all back the wanderer 
who has 
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here and there, come to your home, the ‘Atman’ is your 
home. 


This neglect of the dwelling place, this detachment of 
‘Atman’, this ‘rajoguna’ is the cause of whirlwind and storm 
in English literature. The English are industrious and work- 
loving people. But the Soul and over-soul when it is neg- 
lected, the life itself becomes miserable. Soul is the philoso- 
pher’s touch-stone. When it touches the mind of man, it 
becomes golden. The bliss and happiness and peace come. 
When it is not touched, all becomes miserable. Whoever 
forgets this truth is miserable and unhappy, whatever indus- 
try, whatever ability he may have. When any figure is add- 
ed on the left side of too many zeros, they make lakhs and 
crores; but the same figure when added on the right side 
of them, make them nothing. Put the figure before the zero, 
not behind them. So these worldly things are like zeros, and 
God is the figure. Put God before them all, not behind 
them. If you put it behind, they are nothing, they are use- 
less, mere burden. Put God before them all and then all 
is right; you enjoy bliss. In English literature man has com- 
mitted this mistake; he has put the figure God behind the 


worldly things, behind’ the zeros, and this is the cause of 
heart-breaking miseries, 


The English have the spirit of Dr. Faustus, who took 
such a bold step to gain knowledge, as to sell his Soul to 
the devil. Their ambitious way of life is well-expressed in 
these lines of Robert Browning: 


Youth sighed which rose make ours, 

Which lily leave and then as best recall? 

It yearned ‘Nor Jove, nor Mars’ 

Mine be some figured flame which blends, 
Transcends them all. 


Like Faustus, they took every bold step in the world, 
yet the result is tragic, 
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`` As some one. whispers 
“O, would I had never seen written berg, never red book.” 


i There is something lacking, something all important 
ost. 
Aaga A fet at wet oat ZAI 
Jaise har sai me kisi sai ki kami pata hum main 
— Jigar. 


I feel something lacking in everything. As there is 


something which is left untouched, the touch of which gives 
vitality, gives vital hope, vital happiness, vital joy. A thing 
very important, very necessary is left untouched. Some im- 
portant thing forgotten; without that all things lose their 
worth, become lifeless. 


The riddle of life remains unsolved 
and trouble. As Carlyle said about th 
question’ before every passer by: 


despite so much care 
e sphinx who put a 


“How true, for example, is that other old Fable of the 
Sphinx, who sat by the wayside, propounding her riddle to 
the travellers, which if they could not answer, she destroyed 
them! Such a sphinx is this life of ours, to all men and 
societies of men. Nature, like the Sphinx, is of womanly 
celestial loveliness and tenderness; with the face and bosom 


of a goddess, but ending in claws and the body of a lioness. 
There is in her a celestial beauty—which means celestial 
is also darkness, 


order, pliancy to wisdom, but there j ae 
a ferocity, fatality, which are infernal. She is a Wee 
dess, but one. not. yet disimprisoned; one still half im- 

ed in the 1n- 


prisoned,—the articulate, lovely. still encas' 3 
articulate, chaotic: How true! And does she not propoun 


her riddles to us? Of each man she asks daily, in mild 
voice; yet with a terrible significance; knowest though bi 
meaning of this day? What thou canst do today; ae 
unnameable fact in the midst of which we live and struggle 
is a heavenly bride to the wise and brave; to them who can 
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discern her behests and do them; but a destroying fiend to 
them who cannot answer her riddle. It is well with thee; 
answer it not, pass on, regarding it not, it will answer itself, 
the solution for thee is a thing of teeth and claws. Nature 
is a dumb lioness, deaf to thy pleadings, fiercely devouring. 
Thou art not now her victorious bridegroom, thou art her 
mangled victim, scattered on the precipices as a slave, found 
treacherous, aught to be and must.” 


The world is wasteland as described by T.S. Eliot with- 
out the touch of over-soul. 
“T had seen birth and death, 
But had thought they were different; this birth was 
Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, one death. 
We returned to our places, these kingdoms. 
But no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 
With an alien people clutching their gods. 
I should be glad of another death” 
-T.S. Eliot. 
The Eagle soars in the summit of Heaven, 2 
The Hunter with his dogs pursues his circuit. 
O perpetual revolution of configured stars, 
O perpetual recurrence of determined seasons, 
O worlds of spring and autumn, birth and dying 
The endless cycle of idea and action, 
Endless invention, endless experiment, 
Brings knowledge of motion, but not of stillness; 
Knowledge of speech, but not of silence; 
Knowledge of words, and ignor: 
All our knowledge brings us ne 
All our ignorance brings us ne: 


ance of the word, 
arer to our ignorance 
arer to death, 

But nearness to death no nearer to God. 

Where is the life we have lost in living! 

Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge 
Where is the Knowledge we have lost in information 
The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries 


Brings us farther from God and nearer to the Dust. 
None so bold to say; 


“ay ace faders ateata: 
Bare faea ra qa: 


H 


ná 
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Faq AAT aad TA ATT t 
aaa ani aa faafia n” 
—Viveka-chudamani. 


O seeker, Do not fear, 
For you there is no destruction, 

There is means of crossing the sea of life, 
Following which path Yatis, Saints have crossed 


this Sea of life, 
I am showing you the same noble path.’ 


Literatures of Within 
and Without 


-In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with secret 

Steps, thou walkest, silent as night, eluding all watches 
Today the morning has closed its eyes, heedless of 

The insistent calls of the loud east wind, and a thick 
Veil has been drawn over the ever-wakeful blue sky. 

The wood-lands have hushed their songs, and doors 

Are all shut at every house. Thou are the solitary wayfarer 
In this deserted street, Oh, my only friend, 


My best beloved, the gates are open in my house do not 
Pass by like a dream. 


—Rabindarnath Tagore. 


Now I will talk of the differences which, though subtle and 
minute, are yet solid and firm. They have far-reaching 
effects, embracing very far off things and facts. 


There is a world of thought when I say Hindi and Sans- 
krit are the literatures of ‘within’, and English and so many 
other literatures, including Urdu, Persian, and Arabic, are 
the literatures of ‘without? What is meant by within and 
without? It is in our view, what we can feel when we remem- 
ber the saying of the Lord: “The Kingdom of heaven is 
within you.” When we remember and feel this, we have an 
idea of ‘within’. And what is opposite to this is ‘without.’ 

The fundamental teaching of all saints of all ages and 


climes is to come within. “Come within” is their ery, Hindi 
68 
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and Sanskrit are the preachers of this thought. They are 
for the furtherance of this noble cause. They spread it, and 
Preserve it; they vitalize this. They make the atmosphere 
filled with these thoughts. The difference of ‘within’ and 
‘without’ is made clear by a parable of Maharshi Raman. 
This parable strikes at the root of the fact, and the fact is 
before you, all revealed. You feel the truth before you, all 
the curtains are drawn; you see it face to face. This so com- 
Plex, so deep, thought is simple enough when put in this 
parable. 


A fisherman was busy from morning till evening with 
his net, trying to catch fish, but was unable to net a single 
one, not a single fish got into his net. As the sun set, there 
was dejection in his heart. His heart sank with the sinking 
sun. In the name of God once more he threw his net in the 
water, but this time also no fish were caught. But some- 
thing tied within a cloth was caught in the net. He pulled 
Out the heavy thing, without opening it, he tried to know it. 
What it was in the cloth? He sighed, “My God! only 
Stones,” 


Feelings mixed with anger and dejection came 1n his 
heart. With a heavy heart he rowed his boat. Balmy 
breeze was blowing, boat was moving slowly and steadily 
like a fish in the water. Nature soothed his heart; by her 
calm effect, nature healed his heart. His mind lost heavi- 
ness, his heart was relieved. Hopes were reviving 5 w 
heart, new hopes were coming one by one. Ra 
will go on the other bank. No fisherman has gone t ath 
till now. T will catch fish of hundred rupees. -In à Moe 
T will catch all the fish on that bank, There are ig of 
Value of four or five thousand rupees... -In the eres j 
the night I will go there and throw my net pa me 

is mind was running fast like a swift horse; his ae throw- 
also not motionless all this while. One by one T Wa y 
ing away the stones on the dancing Waves, all abs 
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his own thoughts. Possessed by his own thoughts, he Was. 
doing all this automatically. By and by the bag emptied. 
Only one, the last stone, remained. He was going to throw 
it too, but by chance his sight fell on it, and then his eyes 
were captured by the beauty and brightness of the stone. 
He gazed at it, and gazed and gazed. Automatically his fing- 
ers tightened, he grasped it tightly. . it was Neelam (a pre- 


cious stone, a jewel). “My God!” he sighed and cried in 
amazement. He struck his heart deep, 


Lost in hopes and despairs, man comes upon the thresh- 
old of death and life. At that time all the fever is lost, 
man repents that this precious life is lost. Life is spent in 
vain. The pearl is thrown away and lost. What profit to 
think when all is lost, when all is gone: 

Is ghat antar bag bagicha 
Within this earthen vessel are bowers 
And groves, and within it is the Creator; 


Within this vessel are the seven oceans 
And the unnumbered stars. 


The touch-stone and the jewel-appraiser 
Are within; 


And within this vessel the Eternal 
Soundeth, and the spring wells up, 
Kabir says: ‘Listen to me, my friend, 
‘My beloved Lord is within’ 


Man’s self-consciousness is lost in the struggle of enjoy- 
ment and sorrow; he lives in a disturbed State. He gets no 
time to peep within, to see the vision of life. The vision is 
faint sometimes, at other times, completely lost. Nothing 
visible, all radiance, of the soul is lost. He is like a dry leaf, 
which lies on the bank of the river, When wind blows, it 
throws it in the water, and after some time waves push it back 
to the bank, and again the wind blows and throws it in the 
water, and the water with its waves throws it back on the 
bank. So sometimes it is on the sand, and sometimes on 
the water. Thus also he is restless, and pushed here and there. 
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Pe i n of this sort in our life. This endless strife 

a oe H |! death comes. Live on a higher level, live in 

Ea i ne over these sorrows and enjoyments. In this 

a eo ves e man has no time to be composed. His life 

Pp red; he is lost in these waves of pleasure and sorrow. 
e water flowing unchecked he ends his life. 


The ie ne Sanskrit are the literatures of man’s within. 
feck within, is revealed there. Tn Hindi and Sanskrit 
= a outward things are described in a different way. 
ben E is given to the soul, to the ‘Atman’. The 
a a e over-soul are the all important things. The 
n: 1 7 is described in the colour and atmosphere of the 
of aes, ibe Is the centre of the circle. There is the picture 
ER A is not too mindful of the outward things; he is 
hele a A the soul and over-soul. Of the world outside, 
fore aA so mindful. It is the picture of a man centred 
ea hile. within. He lives in this world with his eyes 
U8 Life ee in. His world is within. He never lets the vision 
Ae a x does not go away from the self. He sees the 
his ne of the over-soul every moment. The soul brightens 
dies i The outside world is not much important, neither 
think one much importance to the pleasures, nor does he 
pain. His eyes are fixed on his own self, on his 
Atman. 
“come within, live in your soul.” 
ss, and to identify ourself 
m himself, he is 


3 These literatures teach: 
i nearness to the soul is happine: 
wi it is bliss. When man goes away fro i 
R z from happiness. He is lost. All vitality is lost. Life 
a illed in the cold stormy winds of the outer world. And 

is was for which Matthew Amold, Carlyle and Wordsworth 
waged war against modern living. In his essay on self-reli- 


ance Emerson wrote, that “men travel from one place to the 
But the Devil pursues 


a to get the happiness of life. 
em wherever they go, wherever they travel the devil is with 
them, tortures them and makes them unhappy.” Travelling 
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is fool’s paradise. Our first journeys reveal to us the indif- 
ference of places. At home I dream that at Naples or at 
Rome, I can be intoxicated with beauty and lose my sadness. 
I pack up, embrace my friends, embark on the sea, and at 
last land in Naples. But there besides me is the stern fact 
of the sad self, the unrelenting, identical self that I fled from. 
I seek the Vatican and the palaces. I affect to be intoxicat- 
ed with sights and suggestions, but I am not intoxicated. My 
giant goes with me wherever I go. “Rely on Self and the 
Atman.” Stand on that solid rock and the gates of happiness 
are opened to you. Don’t go away from your self. All 
Sorrows have crowded outside; they check your way on every 
step. Live within. It is a myth that king Jamshed of Iran 
had a magic cup in which the shadows of the world appeared. 
All the mysterious things of the world were revealed through 
that drinking cup of wine. All mysterious things were re- 
flected in that cup. The great Poet Ikbal comments and 
Says very truly, “it was of no use. Jamshed saw everything 


of the world in that cup, but of what use? What profit if he 
did not see his own self,” 


His own Atman was unrevealed 
to him. 


amt Far Ht sat at MAR F | 
at FT Far 1 
WT aT HS att ata 
STH È TH FT 
Agar dekha bhi usne sare alam ko to kya dekha, 
Nazar aee na kuchh apani hakikat jam se jam ko. 
~—Ikbal. 
This life of man, and the knowledge of the self and 
abidence in ‘atman’, is very valuable. and precious, in itself, 
Life must not depend on sorrows and pleasures. Life is 
higher than that. Life is over and above these things. 


English literature is like the jam (cup) of Jamshed. It 


shows the whole world but not the Self. As Jamshed saw 
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the whole of world except his own self, so is English litera- 
ture of the same nature, against which Ikbal complains. 


We find self-consciousness in Sanskrit and Hindi litera- 
ture. This self-consciousness, this abiding in the self, makes 
a man steady and firm like a rock, situated on the bank of 
the river, The waves of the river do not effect it much. 
Sometimes the river is flooded, the rock is sunk in the water, 
waves pass over it. But the flood and the heavy rain, the 
powerful waves all subside and the rock emerges as it was. 
It is not changed at all. Similar is the man settled on the 
self. Floods of pleasure and sorrow cannot toss him here 
and there. 


arate aama & giat A? aT | 
dat 3 wat ta ga AÈ MÀ | 
Bachize atfal hai. duniya mere Age 
Bachize atfal hai duniya mere Age 
—Ghalib. 


This world is play of children before me 
Day and night they play before me. 


ae da Sat goni, aT ass | 
gaara è dog mign, FTA | 
Ek khel hai aurenge Sulaman mere najdeek 


Ek baat hai ajaze masiha mere age: 


King Solomon and his kingdom are mere sport for me, 


The wonders done by Masiha are mere talk for me. 
n creations. 


And really many sorrows of us are our OW 
as the dew 


If we shake them away, they will fall from us, 
falls from the smooth leaves. We live and brood on them; 
We nourish them with our own life blood. We feed them 
to grow; we foster them. We sit upon them as a bird sits 
on her eggs, If we push them aside, they are easily gone. 
The revelation of the same fact we find in the following 


Parable of Shri Ramkrishna: 
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3 ; One 
There lived a man; a small hut was his dwelling. 
day 


ke in 
a heavy storm descended. The hut began to sha 
the storm. He 


od 
prayed to God. First he prayed to take 
of Wind ‘pavan’, but the storm would not cease. T e by 
Prayed to Shri Ram, then to Shri Krishna, and thus etl 
One, he prayed to and tried with every deity. But a was 
was still raging. Finally he came out of the hut an all 
relieved. That was the end of all his fears and mega 
his restlessness ceased. Similarly, at certain times, W m 
Sorrows seize us, we should detach ourselves from ba ur 
Stand on the rock of Self, the Atman. If we live i a 
> in our ‘Atman’, constantly be in touch with T 
Over-soul, the Vitality of this “Sthiti” in self, makes all ae 
bles melt away. The icy rocks of sorrows are melted a ts 
by a single touch of spirituality. This is why for "o 
pains and sorrows, which are so great and heavy for us, ý: 
not exist, they are the same in joy or sorrow, they are esta 
lished in their self 


t 
or ‘Atman’. They repose there. Wha 
of pains. 


Tpassing wealth 
editation found 
And walked with inward glory crowned. 


—Shelley. 


The sage in m 


Avigati gati kachhu kahat na ave E 
Jyon Sunge methe phal ko ras antargat hi bhave. 


—Surdas. 
Of the condition of bliss not 


hing can be said. It is like 
the eating of delicious sweets by a dumb man. He feels 
much pleasure in his heart but is unable to express. This 
devotion, bliss, and ‘Anand’, this nearness to the Spirit, was 
the aim of India. And her literature is the expression of 
this temperament, 
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In the condition of dejection and sorrow, or when you 
are tossed by the waves of the world, take some Hindi poet. 
Have Tulsidas, Surdas, Kabirdas or Mirabai and many 
Others. Read them and you will feel relieved. A peaceful 
atmosphere will encompass you, bliss slowly will descend 
upon your heart, like the peace of the temple or the shrine. 


In English literature, there is unrest. Jt is like the 
description of the man tossed here and there by the waves of 
„the river. Hindi and Sanskrit are the literatures of peace. 
[The difference between Hindi and Sanskrit is that Sanskrit 
is more philosophical and Hindi is more devotional. The 
difference of Gyan and Bhakti. In Sanskrit there is more 
Gyan (knowledge); in Hindi there is more Bhakti (devotion) 
though both are spiritual.] In Hindi and Sanskrit, it is like 
the description of the man who is standing on the firm rock 
of Self, ‘Atman’; the tides of the river touch his feet and pass 
on. Sometimes the tides touch his knees; the water comes 
up to the level of his knees, and then ebbs and passes on. 
The waves are of pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, which 
toss the Englishman. How can these tides of pleasure and 
pain affect a man who reposes on the firm rock of the self, 
the ‘Atman’, who reposes on the land of ‘Atman’? How can 
he be troubled and disturbed by the winds of pleasure and 
sorrow? They are powerless against him. The winds 
which are storm to others, are balmy breeze to the saint who 
Teposes on the self, the ‘Atman’, on over-soul. These stormy 
winds are nothing to him. He who is ‘satata yukta’, is 
always established in God, lives in peace and bliss. All the 
tides lose their power there. They melt away as the fog dis- 
appears when the sun rises, the sun of knowledge, of spiritual 
knowledge, dissipates them. For others they are as feroci- 
ous as lions. Sorrows which are so terrific and frightening 
to us with giant like heads, are tamed for them. 
The literature in English is flooded with the tides of 
pleasure and sorrow, The tides of sorrow have the upper 
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hand. Man is tossed here and there in these tides. One 
tide moves him this way, the other to that. They are rest- 
less, they never repose, these sorrows and pleasures never 
allow him to repose on the self, the ‘Atman’, and to see 
its radiance and beauty. The man who is pushed here and 
there by the tides has no time to think of himself or to 
meditate upon the self, to live in self-consciousness and to 
repose in his ‘Atman’. All his attention and energy is con- 
sumed in the struggle. These waves take full possession of 
his mind and heart. He sees only waves and nothing else, 
he forgets himself, thinks of waves and waves only. Encir- 
cled in waves, his life ends. He is the victim of these waves. 
He is never isolated from these waves, never becomes aloof 
from these waves of pleasure and pain. 


When we read English literature, these waves of sorrow 
and pleasure are felt; the man is encircled by them. Either 
there is happy spring or there is chilly winter; either the 
stormy winds are blowing, or the sweet breezes are there. 
While the time of spring is very short, the weather of gloom 
is longer. Either there is ‘bahar’ in the garden of life or 
there is ‘khizan’. Either there is ‘sukh‘ (pleasure) or ‘dukh’ 
(sorrow). But there is no ‘anand’. English literature is the 
literature of ‘Sukh’ and ‘Dukh’; Hindi and Sanskrit are the 
literatures of ‘anand’, 

Man of real devotion, man liv 
ation, know what is ‘Anand’. 
of which Shelley says, “The sa 


ing in devotion and medit- 
The state of Anand is that 
ge in meditation found”. That 
surpassing wealth is ‘Anand’. It is not found in the hearts 
of worldly men: It is unknown and unimaginable to them. 
For many persons, we can Say for the majority, it is un- 
known. They cannot even co 
word ‘Anand’. 
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upon God. Spiritual states are unexpressible in language, 
which is of this world. What is ecstasy, what is trance, only 
the saint knows, who sees and feels. To many persons it is 
impossible to grasp the idea. This state of mind is alien 
to them. They don’t feel and even do not know its exist- 
ence. For them it is not in the world, it is imagery. That 
State of mind is only a word for them, but for some it is, 
It exists, though they cannot express what it is. 


_ Once a person asked the same question with the God- 
intoxicated Swami Ramakrishna Paramhansa. “Sir, tell me, 
how do you feel in ecstasy? How you live in that state? 
Tell me the state of mind.” To him the Saint replied in 
meze words: “If you want to express the feelings of love, 
Which a lover has for his beloved, which a loving husband 
has for his wife, or a man for his sweet-heart—how they feel 
When they meet after a long separation, what is their state 
of mind when they court, the state of mind when they are 
alone—how can you express all this to a child, you cannot 
make the child understand all this. Until and unless he 
e up and loves, becomes a youth himself, he cannot 
now. Only when young does he know the desires of youth 
and of love.” © æ 
“Strange fits of passion have I known 
But I dare to tell only in the lover's ear alone. 


What once to me befell. 
—Wordsworth. 


ental and spiritual. 


A man’s lif h ewhat m : 
ra EE ds Sanskrit and Hindi 


Must live on spiritual planes; to enjoy 
real oe that man T ame much in: the path of ee 
zation, Until and unless we have arisen some" 
nae Trom the physical plane, we cannot enjoy T e 
Suto rit literatures. To enjoy them a man must PON 
awe but spiritual also. He must have Abe F 
ae God. His spiritual living and feeling ae Aa 
r. With our spiritual experiences we cap enjoy” f 

res 


He 


It 


oe 
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and Sanskrit literatures. We enjoy literature with our past 
experiences. What we have felt, we recollect now and say 
it is true, this literature is nearer to life, therefore nearer 


to truth, and is good. Without experience we cannot ay 
the depth of literature. We enjoy it with our experience. 


When we have not the full experience of the fact, then i 
little experience is to make the base of the understanding; 
through this base we know more. We can imagine on the 
foundation of this experience. But without experience lite- 
rature can never be enjoyed, truly. Through experience 
comes perception and through it comes joy in literature. 
This experience may be of feelings, thoughts and so on. So 
to enjoy Hindi and Sanskrit literatures we must have the 
experience of spiritual life; we must have spiritual experi- 


ences. Love poetry is best enjoyed when we ourself have 
the experiences of love. Same is the case with spiritual 
poetry. b 


Living on our physical and mental plain we can enjoy 
English literature very well. English literature is charming 
in this sphere. With our mental life we enjoy English lite- 
rature. We find the warmth of love and the dejection of 
bereavement. We enjoy it with our mind, with the touch 
of flesh in it. It is warm and charming. It is of the earth. 
We enjoy English literature with our mental and material 
life. We enjoy English literature with our everyday affairs, 
with our love, our sex and private and Public dealings, and 
we feel the warmth of this literature, With its revelations in 
the dark caves of sorrow. Our life with all its brightness 
and darkness is there. 

Listen to the song of life, look for it 
first in your own heart. At first you may sa 
When you search you find only discord. Look deeper, qf 
again you are disappointed, pause and look deeper again, 
There is a natural melody and an obscure fount in eve 
human heart. It may be hidden and utterly conceale 
silenced, but it is there, 


and listen to it, 
y it is not there, 


d and 
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At the very base of your nature you will find faith, hope 
and love. He that’ chooses evil refuses to look within him- 
self, shuts his ears to the melody of his heart as he blinds 
his eyes to the light of his soul. He does this because he 
finds it easier to live in desires. But underneath all life is 
the strong ‘current that cannot be checked; the great waters 
are there in reality. Find them, and you will perceive that 
HONE: not the most wretched of creatures, js but a part 
of it, however he blind himself to the fact and build up 
for himself a phantasmal -outer form of horror. In that 
Sense it is that I say to you: All those beings among whom 
you struggle are fragments of the Divine. And so decep- 
tive is the illusion in which you live that it is hard to guess 
where you will first detect the sweet voice in the hearts of 
others, But there it certainly is within yourself. Look for 
it there, and once having heard it, you will more readily 
recognize it all around you. 


& 


Effects of Urban and Rural 


Civilizations 


CIVILIZATION in Europe is urban, while in India it is rural. 
Civilization flourished in the cities in Europe, which . were 
the centre of their thoughts and ideas, and the fountain- 
head of learning and arts. All over Europe, cities were the 
generator of ideas. Socrates taught and discussed in Athens, 
so did Plato, Aristotle and many other great philosophers, 
scientists, artists, poets and painters. So was Rome in Italy 
and so were many other cities. 


But Indian civilization is a product of the country, not 
of town, of the forest, not of the city. As Ravindra Nath 
Tagore has said: 


“A most wonderful thing that we notice in India is that 
here the forest and not the town is the fountainhead of all 
its civilization. . .It is the forest that has nurtured the two 
great Ancient Ages of India, the Vedic and the Buddhistic. 
As did the Vedic Rishis, Lord Buddha also showered his 
teaching in many woods of India. The royal palace was no 
place for him; it was the forest that took him into its lap. 
The current of civilization that glowed from its forests in. 
undated the whole of India.” 


Here is an Indian ideal which it would be well to revive 


for this planting of Universities in the midst of great Cities js 
80 
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European, not Indian. Oxford and Cambridge alone in 
England have kept up the tradition of their Aryan fore- 
fathers. The modern “civic Universities” as they are called, 
are planted in the midst of the most tumultuous, hurrying, 
and noisy cities in England. Not from them will come sub- 
lime philosophies or artistic master-pieces. But they will 
doubtless produce men of inventive genius, miracles of 
machinery and new ways of conquering space. - . The essence 
of that Ideal is not the forest as such, but only the closeness 
with nature, to let her harmonies permeate the consciousness 
and her calm soothe the restlessness of the mind. Hence it 
was the forest which best suited the type and the object of 
the instruction in the days which evolved the Rishis: instruc- 
tion which aimed at profound rather than at swift and alert 
thought: which cared not for lucid exposition by the teacher 
but presented to the pupil a kernel of truth in a hard-shell: if 
he could not break the shell, he could go without the fruit: 
instruction which thoughtless of our accumulation of facts 
poured out into the pupils’ memory than of drawing out in 
him the faculty which could discover a truth. 


The ‘Buddhist Vihara’ obtained similar results by found- 
ing the university in a spot of natural beauty and enclosing 
a vast space with a high wall, pierced as in Nalanda with 
but one gate, in Vikrama Sila by six, 
guarded by a ‘dvara’ pandit. Within were not only splendid 
buildings.... “Towers, domes and pavilions stood amidst 
a paradise of trees, gardens and fountains.” There were 
flower-strewn lakes and blossom-laden shrubs. Truly was 
understood the influence of natural beauty.” 
rences, which occur due to this urban 
and rural origin of civilizations, one is very important, name- 
ly, the nearness and the aloofness with nature. Urban civil- 
ization is very little touched with the influence of nature; it 
is away from it, so the subtle and deeper effects of nature 
are not there. In rural civilization men’s thoughts, feelings, 


in all cases carefully 


Among other diffe 
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and language all have the effect of nature. The art, the 
language, poetry, philosophy, which arise from here get the 
stamp of nature; there is touch of nature in all these. So 
does the art, philosophy, language and poetry get the stamp 
of urbanity, when they arise from an urban civilization. In 
one the presence and effect of nature is felt; nature peeps 
through everything, or through them we can see nature, feel 
nature, love nature and communicate with nature. In the 
other it is not so. One is brought up in the lap of nature, 
reared and fostered by nature, is developed under the guid- 
ance of nature. The other is brought up in cities, has digest- 
ed everything of the city for its nourishment. It becomes 
somewhat worldly due to this reason. In one there is the 
delicacy and softness, in other, there is the hardness of cities. 
In one there is the influence of courts and kings; in the other 
there is the influence of nature. In one nature is never out 
of sight; in the other it is forgotten. And that is the reason 
why in Hindi poetry we see nature visible everywhere. In 
the field of Hindi poetry, nature js omnipresent. ‘Koyal’, 
‘papiha’, ‘more’ (peacock), ‘maina’, ‘hans’ (swan) and hundred 
other birds are mentioned constantly. Thousands of flow- 
ers are mentioned; clouds and rain have 


in the poetry. Maidens in ‘shravan’ (Jul 
(the mango grove). 


an important part 
y) sing in ‘amrai’ 
This method of writing poetry is called 
‘barah masa’, i.e., the twelve months, in which the condition 
of the mind of the maiden—how she feels when the clouds 
come over the sky and it begins to rain, what she thinks all 
alone of her beloved man, how she feels when winter comes, 
how she feels when spring comes, what effects the hot sun, 
the burning day and the cool night with full moon have on 
her—all is described; very minutely, the poet Proceeds from 
one month to the other, showing the qualities anq peculiari- 
ties of each month. What vegetables and flowers grow; how 
is it with the farms and corns, how is it with ‘chatak?’ and 
‘chakore’—everything is described. This is the description 
of nature around and the effects nature has on the mind. The 


e 


0 
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` description. is very minute, very truthful and delicate and 


lovely, The ‘bara masa’ of Jaisi is very famous; the great 
Poet described all this very nicely. Nature is remembered 
and felt with great affection and love. In Hindi poetry, na- 
ture is in abundance. 


English civilization is urban and courtly, so nature is 
not present everywhere. In this literature, we find nature 
only now and then, only here and there. There is not that 
a of poetry of nature, nature appears there only now and 

en, ` 


In Hindi poetry there is the presence of nature every- 
where; it runs like an unchecked stream. The feeling and 
thoughts of Hindi poets have the tint of nature; nature is 
always present before them. They never forget nature. We 
find nature in their proverbs in considerable quantity. Their 
religious and ethical thoughts are all coloured with nature. 
Kabir says: 

“Dhire Dhire re mana, dhire sab kuchh hoya, 
Mali sinche sav ghada rilu aye phal hoya.” 


Patience, O my mind, have patience, all things happen 


at their due time. 
Can the fruits come earlier if the gardener pours 
hundred buckets a day. So don’t be so anxious of the 


result, do your work. 


Tulsi says: 


-. ‘Tulsi birva bag men sinche se kumhlayan, 
Ram bharose je rahen parvat par hariyan.” 


: Tulsidas says stability on the faith of God is a great 
thing. God protects them who rely on God. „Plants in the 
garden wane with all the care of gardener but the plants of 
the forest are healthy, fresh and prolific. 

Even the proverbs of every day life have the presence 


of nature in them: “Ek to duberi uper se due due asadha.” 
The rain comes in shrawan; it rains heavily in the month of 
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July. Asadha is the month of June. According to the 
Hindu system, after three years, one month is doubled to 
complete the days of the year. So sometimes two ‘asadha 
are there. So the proverb is that man is too weak already 
to do labour for his farm and to make the trouble more fatal 
‘two ‘asadha’ have come. Then the proverb is “Karela aur 
neem chadah.” Karela is a vegetable and is used as an 
Indian food preparation, it is very ‘kadua’ (bitter in taste)- 
The whole vine is bitter in taste. It is the most bitter vine, 
and ‘neem’ is the most bitter tree, the whole tree is bitter, its 
twigs, leaves and fruits which come of it. Karela itself is 
bitter, and this quality becomes more and more when the 


vine spreads on the ‘neem’ tree. The proverb is on the bit- 
ter nature of man. 


Then “honahar birwan ke hot chikne pat.” We get the 
signs of greatness even in the infancy of a man. He reveals 
himself even in his childhood with his noble acts. This is 
the proverb, “How prosperous a tree will be is revealed when 
the tree is a mere plant.” ‘Honhar birvan’ means, the tree 
which would be fruitful; it has smooth leaves even in its in- 
fancy when it is a mere plant. “Mali Avat dekh kar kaliyan 
karin pukar, phule phule chun liya kaliha hamri bar.” This 
is the sense of the mortal world. The gardener comes and 
plucks the flowers while he leaves the buds. So the buds 


say to each other, when the gardener comes next he will 
pluck us too. 


“Tesoo phula divas dash khankhar bhaya palas”. This 
is the sense of the fleeting youth, ‘Tesoo’ is a tree, a tree 
of the forest, and grows in abundance. In the month of 
March, flowers come on these trees and the whole forest is 
coloured with somewhat scarlet hue, and this is the time of 
Spring also in India. Nature looks very beautiful with these 
flower-laden trees; the spring breezes blow and all looks very 
charming. But all this is very short-lived. Within few days, 
these flowers wither. Such is youth, the poet says, for ten 
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days tesoo flowered and then the tree has lost a 


ll its charm; 
such is youth. 


“Semar suavana saiya due dendhi hi aas, 
dendhi phooti chatak de suvana chala niras.” 


The parrot kept his heart upon the fruit of semar. He 
was watching it and when the fruit grew big enough and 
over-mellow, the parrot tried to eat it on which the ‘dendhi’, 
the outer hard part of the fruit, broke with a noise and the 
cotton came out. How fruitless our desires, worries and 
restlessness are. This world is like the hard kernel of the 
tree ‘semar’. The man with his wishes is like a parrot. How 
vain are our desires and our attachments 


Sayings, proverbs and couplets circulating among the 
common people like proverbs are in hundreds and thousands 
in India. All inferences drawn are from nature. Nature is 
always present before them. With all its teachings, nature 
educates them as nature educated Wordsworth’s Lucy: 


Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse: and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


There is urbanity in English language, because 
creation of urban civilization, while there is simplicity and 
lack of artificiality in Hindi literature and language. Man 
is more spiritual, poetic and imaginative in the presen 


it is a 


ce of 
nature. In cities there is feverishness of the cities. Man 
is more materialistic, more prosaic due to this contact. Be- 


cause ‘of the struggle in the cities, a certain ha 
in his heart. The hurried life, the incessant ri 
and for sensual joys has this effect, 

vision which is before us everywhere į 
ture. Nature sooths the restlessness of t 
logic rules us in the cities. In natu 


rdness comes 
un for wealth 
It breaks the poetic 
n the nearness to na- 
he heart, while coarse 
re mind goes beyond 
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reason and sensual desires; the over soul talks with the soul 
of man through nature. We get the glimpse and vision of 
God through nature. God touches the soul of men through 
nature. Here the veil is very thin; man gets the view of 
that eternal reality through this veil. The veil is more Or 
less transparent if man has the eyes to see and the heart to 
feel. He can feel HIM, he can see HIM here. The over- 
soul touches the soul here. From the beginning, saints and 
sages have chosen the nearness and the company of nature 
to realize God, for self-realization and for self-vision. Na- 
ture has its soothing effect on the mind of man, makes the 
mind calm, his fever for this world is also calmed. 


English poetry in the eighteenth century was urban, SO 
the poetic vision was lost. At that time poetry became more 
and more artificial. Poets always talked of cities and poli- 
tics; instead of nature they preferred gardens, they were 
away from nature and so there was less poetry in their writ- 
ing. The poetic vision is lost when society is artificial; the 
vision fades. In urban civilization, there is a craze for 
wealth and riches, materialism prevails; man longs and pines 
for material things; he discovers and invents to satisfy his 
desires, and a scientific progress comes and material pros- 
perity follows. In this wild rush and hurry for physical gra- 
tifications, man’s mind is absorbed more and more; it is 
saturated with materialism. Man’s mind becomes of a differ- 
ent sort. There is created a certain type of atmosphere; we 
can say a materialistic or urban atmosphere. Man lives 
in this atmosphere, and his language and feelings have the 
psychological effect of the environment. The needs, increas- 
jng needs, are always in his mind. 


This impression is never lost from his heart. He is Te 
able to get rid of these needs; he cannot think except of these 
needs. He has no time to think of other things which are 
deep and sublime. They don’t have their place there. And 
man forms words according to his necessity; his necessity is 


p 
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material here. The words formed in such struggle cannot 
be delicate; words are shaped for warfare here. Their soft- 
ness is lost in this fever and struggle of life. The words 
have the stamp and the mark of the environment. Society 
forms the words for her needs. 


The urban and rural origin of civilization has deeper 
effects than we can imagine. Their roots are too deep in 
language and life. Rural origin of civilization effects the 
life of man, his thoughts and feelings, language, literature— 
all are effected. So does the urban origin of civilization 
effect its roots as deep, and it is as effective as the other. 
They both colour us in their different colours. They have 
guided and controlled our lives in their own way. They 
changed the pattern of life and literature. Language has the 
tint of them. The whole life of man is affected, what to say 
of language and literature. It is never other than the life. 
When life is affected, language and literature are also effect- 
ed. That is the great truth about the nature of languages. 


9 


Abeunt Studia in Mores 
[Studies pass into Character] 


THoucHTs have power; they guide us and govern our lives. 
We give birth to our ideas and notions; we create them and 
these ideas then create us; they mould our lives; we shape 
them and they shape us in return. We come under their 
charm and move and live under their influence. Similarly, 


it is with literature. Literature is made by men, but it makes 
men according to her nature. 


Literature affects our life; it penetrates life and nature 
of man; it colours the nature of man. Man is changed with 
all its temperament, unknowingly and automatically by the 
literature he reads. A man who reads much poetry becomes 
somewhat poetic; he becomes emotional; his heart becomes 
soft. A man who reads much philosophy, becomes philoso- 


phic. The study of science makes a man scientific and so 
on. 


Studies become the part and parcel of our life. They 
pass into our deeper and inner nature, They mould our 
lives, and change our attitude towards this world. The way 
of thinking, the way of living is changed. How the studies 
of different types change our nature, with their different 
effects, is revealed in Bacon’s essay, “Of studies.’ 
“Histories make man wise, poets witty; Mathem: 
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natural philosophy, deep; moral, grave; Logic and rhetoric. 
able to contend. Abeunt studia in mores (studies pass into 
the character). Nay, there is no stone or impediment in the 
wit, but may be wrought out by fit studies. As diseases of 
the body have appropriate exercises: bowling is good for the 
stone and reins; shooting for the lungs and breast; gentle 
walking for the stomach, riding for the head; and the like. 
So if a man’s wit be wandering, let him study mathematics: 
If his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him 
study the school man. If he be not apt to beat over matters 
and to call up one thing to prove and illustrate another, let 
him study the lawyer's cases. So every defect of the mind 
may have a special receipt.” 


The literature in India as I have said is spiritual and 
solemn; it is of spirit and spiritual life. It is too philosophic, 
too spiritual; it has not its hold on earth. Of earthly life it 
is too unmindful, unmindful of this earth and earthly require- 
ments. This loosens the hold of the world. To prosper in 
the world a man must have attachment with the things of the 
world. He must be something ‘rajasic’, he must have love 
for this world. There must be something of flesh in a man’s 
nature. He must like to quench the thirst and hunger of 
flesh, to satisfy the hunger of the body. 

In old Vedic religion, we find a very good combination 
of ‘sattwa’ and ‘rajas’, of soul and flesh. Flesh was not look- 
ed at with hatred; both walked hand in hand; and at that 
time India was prosperous and really great. Man loved 
power; he had love for this earth. There were ‘Rajarshi’, 
king saints, like Janak, Harishchandra and ,Dadhicha. Shri 
Ram and Shri Krishna were kings. Kshtriyas, not brahmins, 
reached this highest glory. They are ‘Avatar’, the incarna- 
tion of God. Millions in the past and millions in the pre- 
sent get inspiration from them. Numberless saints have 


. achieved self-realization through devotion to Shri Ram and 


Shri Krishna. In them we find the perfection of man— 
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How a perfect man should be, how the development of both 
the worlds is possible, how can a man achieve the highest 
glory in the sphere of soul and of the world of daily life. In 
the Buddhist period, too much importance was given to re- 
nunciation; monastic life was much praised. The love of 
earthly life vanished. Monks swarmed throughout India; 
it became the religion of the nation, Kings embraced the 
path of ‘Sannyasi’, so did the subjects. The power was de- 


caying in India; a pessimism prevailed throughout India at 
this time. 


Shankaracharya did a great service to India; his service 
was great for the nation. He refuted Buddhism and estab- 
lished the Vedic religion again. This is the great work done 
by this excellent man, unfathomable philosopher and great 
poet and great saint. But the effect of Buddhism remained 
in India. It could not be abolished, It was impossible to 
banish it altogether, though the religion as such passed from 
India to prosper in other countries. Swami Vivekanand 
used to say that present Vaishnavaism is Buddhism trans- 
formed into Hinduism. Man must love this earth. How 
can progress come if it is not done. Man must wish to enjoy 
this life; he must have desires and longings, desire to live 
richly and happily, for love and so man: 
is what makes us work, and work is the 
power. There must be some ‘ra 
to work and makes this earthly 
and rich and kingly. 


The people of the West have made s 
progress in the world of science, engineering 
because they are ‘rajasic’ in nature. 
outcome of this attachment of the he 
worldly things. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream. 


uch tremendous 

y and technology 

Their progress is the 

art to this world and 
è 


—Longfellow, 
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They don’t want to hear this. This checks the speed 
of work. ‘Where there is a will, there is a way’. They had 
will to make this life happy and enjoyable, and they found 
out the way, discovered and invented so many things, so 
many achievements of science and technology to make life 
luxurious and happy. All this is the fruit of ‘rajoguna’. 

Their temperament was ‘rajasic’, they always tried to 
get as much of this life as possible. It is true that a man 
who lives much in ‘sattwa guna’, a man who is ‘sato guni’ 
does not care much for this earth and wealth. His mind is 
always fixed in God; he has little interest in earthly things. 
In India this love for earth and earthly things is to be created. 
Swami Vivekanand used to say, “bring ‘rajoguna’, bring ‘rajo- 
guna’, man must be stirred to action”. India lived much in 
‘satoguna’. India has done tremendous progress in the field 
of philosophy and religion, has produced the philosophy of 
Vedanta and Bhagwat Gita. They have revealed the truth. 
But this progress is one-sided; progress must be in every 
field. If it is not, it cannot sustain long, it cannot maintain 
its own richness, “The Mohammedan invasions put an end 
to the great age of Hindu philosophy”, says Will Durant. 
With progress in every field will come perfection. 

India soared too high in the sky of soul. In the field of 
philosophy, all was discovered. But progress must be earth- 
ly and spiritual both. There is tremendous progress in the 
sphere of soul in India, while there is tremendous progress 
in the field of earthly things in the West. But both are one- 
sided. The progress must be earthly and spiritual both. 
Up to this time the progress of western countries and of India 
is one-sided. Without spiritual progress, earthly progress is 
empty and sometimes dangerous, as it proves now-a-days, 
and without earthly progress, spiritual progress is incomplete. 
In India wealth is to be created; prosperity is to be fostered. 
the people must love this earth also, they must be more 
earthly; only then will come a balance. In the same way, 
the West must be more spiritual. 
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Sister Nivedita in her book, ‘The master as I saw him’, 
writes: “He was quite willing to answer a personal ques- 
tion, and readily explained in reply to some enquiry that he 
was in the West because he believed that the time had come 
when nations were to exchange their ideals as they were al- 
ready exchanging the commodities of the market.” 


The perfection lies in the progress in all fields, and to 
achieve this aim, India should be more ‘rajasic’ and the West 
should be more ‘sattwic’. How the perfection lies in the 
balance of these two is revealed by Maharshi Arvind in his 
interpretation of Bhagwat Gita. He says, “Of the five pan- 
dava brothers, the eldest Yudhisthira was most virtuous and 
pure, ‘sattwic’; the second brother Bhima was the most 
‘rajasic’; while in Arjuna, the third brother, there was a bal- 
ance of purity and strength, of ‘sattwa’ and ‘rajas’, and he 
was chosen by the Godhead as his chief instrument in that 
great war which was to determine a world cycle, Yugantara, 
and as a disciple to whom was delivered the divine message 


which was to lead humanity to its destined goal of immortal- 
ity on earth.” 


In the Gita, work and worship are so well mingled to 
make life perfect; sacred and secular are so placed for the 
fulfilment of life and nature of man and to glorify him. 


There should be mixture of ‘rajas’ in the ‘sattwa’ of 
India, and this will do much for India. India needs this 
synthesis. For this purpose, the study of English literature 
which is earthly in temperament, should be encouraged. Then 
will come a balance in the mind. The study of English with 
Hindi as their national language will prove good, in the same 
way as the study of Hindi and Sanskrit literatures, which are 
spiritual and ‘sattwic’, will prove good for the West. They 
need ‘sattwa’ and Hindi will provide this for them, Hindi 
will make their mind ‘sattwic’. This ‘sattwa’ will be whole- 
some for them, they need ‘sattwa’. Hindi and Sanskrit lite- 
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Tatures will make their life happy; there will come a sort of 
perfection in life, a balance in life. 


i Different types of literatures have different effects, which 
is due to the nature of them. It is the nature of language 
which affects the nature and life of man. Urdu makes a 
man sensual, Hindi and Sanskrit make spiritual, and English 
makes him earthly and active. English literature will arise 
in our hearts a love for this earth and life and work, and this 
is beneficial for us. We will be balanced by its practical 
and ‘rajasic’ nature, as they will be balanced by the ‘sattwic’ 
Nature of Hindi literature. 
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